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The Holiday Train 



Full speed ahead for the holidays seems to he suggested by this striking picture ol an L.M.S. 
express leaving London for the North. 


HOW LOVELY 
LIFE IS 

THE BLIND GUIDES FIND 
IT SO 

A Happy Band of Pilgrims 
Goes To Canterbury 

LILY’S PHILOSOPHY FOR 
HARD TIMES 

It was Our Lord Himself who spoke with 
scorn of blind guides/but they were not the 
blind Guides of this story sent to us by a lady 
on a Kent hilltop. . \ 

We gladly give it here because it is so 
encouraging and so true. 

A little company of blind people 
came to see the garden yesterday, the 
happiest group who have been for a 
long time. They went everywhere—up 
and down the steps of the terraces, into 
the summer-house, through the wood, 
round the pond, looking at everything 
with great ^excitement. 

As they were leaving we heard one 
of them say to her companion : “ Isn't 
it a lovely garden 1 I have never seen 
one more beautiful—such lovely flowers 
and shrubs, terraces, and shady little 
walks, and so many interesting things to 
see. Didn't you like the little figures ? " 
Yes, she did, said her friend, especially 
the angels on the terrace. 

A Camp in Loveliest Kent 

But to us it was these blind Rangers 
who seem 1 the angels as they drove 
away, contented and smiling. They 
have been at camp in the beautiful 
Lullingstone Park, about the loveliest 
800 acres of Kent near London, with the 
fine Tudor gateway and the castle, in 
which Lady Hart-Dyke is trying that 
remarkably interesting experiment of 
building up a silkworm industry ; she 
has 300,000 silkworms, eating hundreds 
of pounds of mulberry leaves every day. 

A very happy time these blind girls 
have had in this lovely place, and we 
shall never forget the story of one of 
them who is blind and dea^ as well. 

Lily 

Hers is a dark and silent world beyond 
imagining by most of us, but sitting 
here, in the shade of Lullingstone’s great 
trees, with the deer grazing and leaping 
round about the camp, they found her 
smiling to herself and looking radiantly 
happy. ‘' What are you smiling about ? " 
someone said to her, and blind and deaf 
Lily smiled again and said : 

I was just thinking how lovely and 
rosy life is. 

It was she who was standing when all 
the rest were sitting; they hacl the 
colours with them, and Lily, who could 
hear no sound, did not want to be 
sitting when the time came for singing 
God Save the King. 

The day before they came to the 
garden they had all been to Canterbury 
as pilgrims ; they had been through the. 
great west door, proudly wearing tlieir 


badges, had been at the service and 
heard the music and the Dean, and the 
people there had been wondrously kind 
to them. It was the day of their lives, 
and they had hacl a great privilege, for 
the rope round St Augustine's chair had 
been removed for them, so that everyone 
could touch the chair, a thing that 
not very many seeing people have been 
allowed to do. 

After seeing the cathedral they were 
taken to a cafe for tea. It had all been 
arranged and a price was fixed, but 
when the caterers saw that the girls 
were blind they gave every one of them 
on their own account a plate of straw¬ 
berries and cream. The orchestra sent 
word that they would play any tune they 
liked, and tune after tune they chose, 
singing them joyously, and filling the 
cafe with their music to the delight of 
everyone there, so. winding up a glori¬ 
ously happy day. 

It is. wonderful, as blind and deaf Lily 
says, how lovely and rosy life is. 


THE MILLIONS ARE 
COMING 

Europe To Be Outnumbered 

Professor Charles Richet, President 
of the French Academy of Science', fore¬ 
tells that Asia, already the most crowded 
continent, will provide the greater part 
of the. new population of the world in 
the next decade. 

He says the world’s yellow races are 
increasing five or six times as quickly 
as the whites. • 

This means that of the 195,000,000 
people by which the entire world's 
population will grow in the next ten 
years Asia will contribute 140,000,000, . 

The growth of the Americans in that 
time will. be 35,000,000 ; of Europe 
20,000,000 ; of the rest little. 

And, if present tendencies continue, 
it is estimated that Tokyo will have 
10,536,000 people in 1954, and thus have 
raced New York. 


A NEW SHIP ON 
THE SEA 

BETTER TIMES FOR ALL 

End of the Long, Long Trail 
of the Stoker Down Below 

A VISION WHICH CAN BE 
; - REALISED 

Only , those who have descended into 
the stokehold of a big ship have any 
idea, of the grim life of the average 
stoker. • • - . r . • ! : . 

• It is true that mechanical stoking 
and other modern advances have made 
many great improvements, but the fact 
remains that in the majority of steam¬ 
ships. the stoker has an uncomfortably 
hot time of it, ^ 

But now comes news from Norway 
of a new type of ship in which a change 
has been made in the position, of the 
boilers, a change so great that it has 
opened up entirely new prospects for 
the stoker*. It is difficult to understand 
why this simple invention has never 
been thought of before. 

Boilers on Deck 

A vessel of 2400 tons has been built 
a Norwegian firm. In this ship the 
boilers have been placed on deck amid¬ 
ships, actually above the water-level. 
It has always been thought necessary 
in a steamboat to have the boilers and 
the engines as low down as possible 
in order that it should be stable in 
rough weather, but this daring experi¬ 
ment has shown that this is by no means 
necessary. The ship is not only perfectly 
steady and stable in . the sea, but its 
motion in rough weather is far smoother. 

The stokers do their work in the 
open air of the sea. The coal bunkers 
are fixed in the upper decks, and the coal 
falls to the boiler-level by gravity. In 
the ordinary ship the ashes and clinker 
have to be hoisted to the sea-level and 
thrown into the sea. With the boilers 
above the water the ashes are allowed 
to fall by their own weight into the sea, 
and thus an immense amount of labour 
in trimming is avoided. 

Comfort For Passengers 

This remarkable ship has been doing 
excellent service on the sea since 
November. The shipbuilders who have 
made the experiment have kept very 
quiet .about it, but have recently made 
its success known at the summer meeting 
of the Oslo shipowners. 

It is a bold experiment with splendid 
results, for it not only means a new type 
of ship for the future, in which the life 
of many workers in the merchant 
service is going to be far healthier and 
easier, but it means that when applied 
to passenger vessels the passengers 
are going to have, a great deal more 
comfort which they can obtain at 
present only with the costly and 
complicated equipment of the gyroscopic 
stabiliser. 
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WRECK OF WATERLOO 


THE GALLANT ARMY ON 
THE BRIDGE 

How They Are Holding It Up 
While They Pull It Down 

WHY IT TAKES A YEAR 

^Battle of Waterloo, 1815 ; Battle of 
Waterloo Bridge, 1924 to 1934. Both, 
thank goodness, arc over. The Battle 
of Waterloo stands In. history, but 
Waterloo Bridge is coming down, and the 
C.N. is losing a handsome old neighbour. 

A great city’s traffic cannot be held 
back for sentiment, but it makes us sad 
to see Rennie’s noble work looking like 
the closing hour of the July sales, with 
its few remaining; granite balusters laid 
out on their sides, the names and 
addresses of their new owners tied round 
their necks, waiting to be carted away. 

A Penny a Pound 

About 700 balusters, weighing ten to 
a ton, have been sold for a pound apiece, 
working out at about a penny a pound. 
About .700 English gardens will be 
richer this summer by a bird-bath or a 
sundial, but Father Thames will be 
poorer by a beautiful bridge. 

We would gladly have foregone our 
bird-bath if the bridge could have been 
taken down stone by stone and moved 
on barges up the river to be rebuilt at 
some spot where the traffic would be less 
heavy and the foundations more reliable. 
But this mighty causeway is being taken 
apart without any possibility of its ever 
being put together again. All the 
material down to the level of the arches 
has already been sold. 

The Problem of Stresses 

Seventy men arc at work with tackle 
and cranes removing the fabric stone by 
stone. It will take over a year and a 
half and cost ^207,000. And then they 
will have done no more than clear the 
way for a new bridge to be built. 

" It’s a verra dedicate business, is 
wreckin’ a bridge,” explained one of the 
men on the job. “ It’s like one o' them 
puzzles; you lift it out piece by piece, 
keepin’ the stresses all equal. The 
arches are worst.” 

“ And to think one bomb from the air 
could blow it all up in ten seconds,” we 
were thinking aloud. 

The workman’s eyes flashed with the 
artisan’s hatred of wanton destruction. 

, “ That’s the way of warr, not the way 
of peace,” lie exploded. “ Think now, 
ye’d have all that stuff in the river ; 
the Embankment flooded: Thames 
traffic stopped ; and it would cost a 
small fortune dredging.” - 

Every precaution is being taken to 
prevent these catastrophes. The bridge 
must be held up while it is being pulled 
down and this is the method being used. 

The push of each arch against its two 
piers must be kept equal to the push of 
its neighbouring arch, all the time. 
Otherwise there is risk that the structure 
will tumble down like a pack of cards. 
It is a problem in equalised stresses. 

Supports For the Arches 

Therefore all the arches will be 
demolished together, the outside edges 
first, then the centre. 

While this goes on the arches need 
outside support. This cannot be given 
from beneath because boats must pass 
up and down. Therefore temporary 
steel trussed girders spanning from pier 
to pier arc to be used above, connected 
with a supporting structure, shaped to 
the arch, which will be pushed up from 
below and attached to the truss by 
means of suspension bars passed through 
vertical holes drilled through the granite 
arches. This sort of support to be fitted 
under each arch is called steel centering. 

And. when all this work has been 
done, what assurance have we that the 
new bridge will not suffer the same fate 
as the old one, due to tlic nature of the 
stratification under the Thames at this 
point ? we wondered. “ We shall profit 


A GREAT NATIONAL 
IDEA HELD BACK 

SCHOOL AGE NOT TO BE 
RAISED YET 

Why It is Not the Right Time 
To Do a Fine Thing 

ONE MORE EVIL OF THE WAR 

The Government lias postponed the 
raising of the school age until 1938. 

Though the C.N. has always advocated 
the raising of the age to 15 and still holds 
that it should be raised if we are to 
remain a great nation, the arguments 
of the Minister of Education for the 
postponement carried weight.' 

Lord Halifax explained that the next 
four years will be peak years in the 
number of children at school, owing to 
the high birth-rate which followed the 
war ; but as this increase only lasted 
for a few years the schools will have 
plenty of places to spare after 1938. If, 
therefore, the school age was raised now 
it would be necessary to spend large 
sums on buildings which would not be 
required later. This money could be 
better employed in developing other 
branches of education. Any local 
authorities wishing to raise the age now 
can do so under existing laws. 

Another reason why the delay wilt 
not be so injurious to the boys and girls, 
says Lord tlalifax, is that under the new 
Unemployment Act juvenile instruction 
centres arc to be set up for all up to 18. 

The Unemployment Problem 

In yet another way the Unemployment 
Act has benefited the child leaving school 
at 14, for the former insurance gap 
between 14 and 16 has now been bridged, 
so that unemployment insurance pay¬ 
ments began at once and can be drawn 
at 16 instead of later. 

With regard to the unemployment 
problem of young people (much less 
today than during the last two years) 
an insured unemployed parent can 
now draw an allowance for any un¬ 
employed child between 14 and 16. 

There would have been considerable 
opposition to a Bill for raising the school 
age at present chiefly owing to the 
demand that the whole cost of the 
charge for the sectarian schools should 
fall on the State. 

The supporters of the raising of the 
school age must naturally be very 
disappointed at the decision of the 
Government, but they must not slacken 
in their advocacy of this desirable 
change, and they must concentrate on 
securing a Bill in 1938 which will solve 
at. the same time the problem of the 
non-provided schools once and for all. 

Continued from the previous column 
by the experience of the past and put in 
deeper and different foundations,” was 
the answer. 

“ And about this tearing down,, what 
I get out of it is that there arc two 
kinds of destruction—one that just tears 
down to tear down, as with bombs, 
without a thought of the mess it makes, 
or the stoppage of trade, or the injury 
to men and materials. Then there is 
intelligent destruction—like this job. 
It is carefully thought out; it requires 
skill. It’s as useful in its own way as 
building. Only it docs not get the 
publicity.” 

Promising to do our bit to remedy, 
this/ we climbed over heaps of debris, 
dodged a few slabs of concrete swinging 
from the jib of a crane, and took leave 
of the sun-drcnchcd, dusty scene, feeling 
better. The sight of skilled men getting 
on with a big piece of work always elates 
us. Those are the men who make the 
world go round. 

We could' rejoice, too, that they .arc 
getting on with it. Ten years of talk 
about whether London should or should 
not, could or ^could riot, build herself a 
new bridge had not only grown tiresome, 
it had become ridiculous. Now the 
cackle is over and men arc working. 


A SON ON HIS 
FATHER 

PUBLIC MAN’S TRIBUTE 
TO HIS HOME 

Sir Austen Chamberlain 
Remembers the Old Days 

INFLUENCE OF ONE LIFE 

It is a long time since Mr Gladstone stirred 
a human chord in Parliament by congratulat¬ 
ing Mr Joseph Chamberlain on his son Austen’s 
maiden speech, a speech, as Mr Gladstone said, 
which must have warmed a father’s heart. 

The son is now a father too, the famous 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, and he has been 
making another speech which would have 
warmed his father’s heart. 

Opening the Chamberlain Memorial Museum 
in the old Chamberlain home at Highbury, 
Birmingham, Sir Austen paid this tribute to 
his father, a man of many sides to his character, 
a Radical who became a Conservative, a 
municipal reformer who became an imperialist, 
and a great force in the politics of the genera¬ 
tion which ended with the 19th century. 

I suppose it falls to the lot of few men 
to live as I did under my father’s roof 
until I was past 40 years of age, to be 
his son, his friend, his confidant, and 
even his representative in Parliament. 

Paternal Maxims 

The time I had here was particularly 
happy. It was a very united circle, and 
my father’s spirit and presence per¬ 
meated the home. 

I never remember that lie preached to 
us except by example. The few maxims 
he tried to instil into the children were 
simple, that truth was sacred and that 
whatever you did was worth doing with 
all your might. 

Was there any man of his time who 
was the pioneer of so many movements 
which have since come to fruition ? He, 
with that splendid group of Birmingham 
citizens who took him for their leader, 
made a new city on Earth, and making 
this city of Birmingham and earning for 
it the title of the best-governed city of 
the world, they raised the dignity of 
municipal life far beyond the bounds of 
this city, throughout the whole United 
Kingdom and beyond. 

An Educational Pioneer 

He was a pioneer in popular education. 
He was a pioneer later more than once in 
those social reforms which have altered 
the whole theory and practice of Govern¬ 
ment in this country, which have en¬ 
larged the sphere of its responsibilities, 
and at any rate done much to lighten 
the anxiety and to alleviate the misfor¬ 
tunes of the less happily situated in our 
great towns. 

Then, at a later stage, after long years 
in opposition, on which he entered as it 
seemed at the .sacrifice of all personal 
ambition and of prospects, there came 
the later opportunity, which carried Iris 
name far beyond the limits of these 
islands to the larger part of the Empire 
overseas and in the world at large. 

THE PROUD DEBTOR 
Finland Pays 

There is a noble example of integrity 
before the world. * 

While all the greater countries in 
Europe have found it impossible to 
pay their war debts to America, little 
Finland lias never yet failed. Each half- 
year she passes on to the American 
Treasury the interest due on the 
£ 2,000,000 or so which she owes. 

America is delighted with this con¬ 
sistent steadfastness, and Mr Hull de¬ 
scribes "her action as a timely and 
valuable example to other nations. 

This action by-Finland is even more 
quixotic than appears on the surface, 
for a revision of their funding agreement 
lias been negotiated between, the two 
Governments, which it was understood 
the President would ask the Senate to 
ratify. He has not done so, and Finland 
still goes on paying at the old rate. 


- July 28 , 1934 

DRINK MORE MILK 

BUT SAVE OUR GREEN 
TURF 

The Milk Marketing Board 
Has a Silly Idea 

BAD BIT OF ADVERTISING 

What is the good of people of taste 
begging the Government to protect our 
threatened sky from advertisements if 
a national organisation like the Milk 
Marketing Board itself knows no better'? 

The Milk Marketing Board has not 
turned the blue sky into a hoarding ; 
it has done worse. Skywriting is luckily 
blown away by the wind, but how many 
years will have to pass before the grass 
grows green again on that part of Fovant 
Down where this enterprising public 
Board has cut its slogan of Drink 
More Milk in vast white letters in the 
green turf itself ? ' . . ' > 

It is there to offend everyone passing 
along the Salisbury-to-Excter road. 
Close by arc the regimental crests cut 
in the, war, which we allow because .of 
their historic interest and their pleasing 
contours; but there is nothing pleasing 
about this milk advertisement, and the 
Board should as quickly as possible see 
that this bit of bad advertising is covered 
over decently with green sods, and give 
orders that nothing like this is ever 
perpetrated again. If the Board will 
not do it we hope good rains will hasten 
the growing of the grass again. 

If the Milk Marketing Board wants, a 
lesson in tasteful advertising it should 
call in somebody from the late lamented 
Empire Marketing Board. 

GERMAN OLIVE-BRANCH ? 
Appeal To Ex-Soldiers To 
End War 

STRIKING NAZI UTTERANCE 

Among so much from Germany that 
is perplexing and appalling we gladly 
note the appeal for peace uttered the 
oilier day by Herr Hess, speaking for 
Chancellor Hitler. Addressing the 
ex-soldiers of Europe, and referring to 
the comradeship of all honourable and 
brave opponents, he said : 

When former opponents meet they talk 
about the war, but hope behind their talk 
is of peace. Ex-soldiers are the men who 
are most fitted to rebuild the bridge oj 
understanding if the politicians should fail. 

Describing the horrors of warfare, lie 
asked, “ Cannot we spare humanity 
this ? ” and went on to implore his 
hearers not to believe that any people 
arc ready to disturb the peace of the 
world. He was convinced the French 
arc inspired by the will for peace and 
that it would be easy for Germany to 
content herself with the minimum of 
armament necessary to her security. 

It is unfortunate that Germany has 
done so much of late to alienate her best 
friends, and it is time we heard more of 
this spirit of peace and less of the 
brutal spirit of war. . 

THINGS SAID 

Beer is best left alone. it 

A cliurch poster 

In Lancashire there are -more hens 
than people. Minister of Agriculture 

Fate often grants us our wishes 
though seldom with the sauce we 
should prefer. Times Literary Supplement 

The public health depends upon people 
having a healthy conscience. 

The Red Cross 

When a.child she determined that if 
she came to the throne she would never 
have mutton for dinner. 

Lord Hslier on Queen Victoria 
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Among the Lakes • London Rose Garden • The Water Shortage 



Patsy Hendren of Middlesex Q. O. Allen of Middlesex Herbert Sutcliffe of Yorkshire 

Hard Hitters—Here are five of England’s players who have made big scores off the Australian 



Leslie Ames of Kent Maurice Leyland of Yorkshire 

bowling during the present series of Test Matches. 



In Training—Two young South African athletes who 
are looking forward hopefully to the Empire Qames 
which are to take place in London next week. 


The Water Shortage—At Broadbrldge Heath near Horsham in Sussex Among the Lakes—These girls have chosen Lakeland 

water is delivered to ratepayers from a lorry, the man In charge ringing fog* their holiday, and here they are seen admiring 

a bell to announce his arrival. the rugged view at Wastwater. 



A London Rose Garden—A visitor admiring some of the blooms In Regent’s Park. There are more than 21,000 rose trees In this London park, and the profusion of bloorp has made it 

hard to believe that the scene is actually within the heart of the capital. 
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A SUBSIDY FOR 
BEEF 

] DIFFICULTIES OF OUR 
CATTLE RAISERS 

f The Glut of Meat That is 
Threatening the Farmers 

WHERE WILL IT ALL END? 

f. 

The Government h^s. decided to grant 
’•'a subsidy of £3 ,000,600 to farmers who 
* keep cattle for the meat market. 

It is yet another instance in which 
the’money of "the taxpayer is being, used 
■. to help an industry which is not making 
| its anticipated profits. The nation’s 
r money has already been earmarked for 
.-sugar beet, milk, herrings, tramp 
f shipping, the Cunarder, and the growers 
,of wheat; and one wonders where this 
"experiment, which was tried and found 
‘wanting 100 years ago, will end. 

\ Prices and Taxation 

;i The difficulties of the stock-farmer,in 
. England have been increasing of recent 
years. Agricultural wages are higher 
while taxation, though it has been 
. lightened to some extent for him, has 
‘increased the relative prices of every- 
(thing he has to buy in raising his stock. 
On the other hand, the imports of cattle, 
‘ both dead and alive, from the Dominions 
and Argentina have brought down the 
price of beef to below pre-war level, 
j The aim of the Government is to 
increase the price of beef about 30 per 
[cent. They hoped ‘to do this by an 
arrangement with the Dominions and 
' Argentina, but their proposal was not 
, agreed to, and so the British tax¬ 
payer is called upon to keep the British 
•:farmer going until a new long-standing 
-agreement can be fixed up overseas. 

Parliament is to appoint a Livestock 
Marketing Board, which for six months 
from September 1 will pay producers 
a subsidy which must not exceed 9s 4d 
a hundredweight for beef. 

Organisation Wanted 

It is hoped to recover the present 
subsidy from a future fund raised from 
levies on imported meat, but the Minister 
of Agriculture would give no under¬ 
taking that the Treasury would ever 
sec its ^3,000,000 again. The Minister’s 
position is an unenviable one, for it is 
the glut of meat which is threatening 
ruin to our farmers, and they are appeal¬ 
ing to him to save them. 

. And yet, we would ask, has everyone 
in this country as much meat to eat 
as is needed for health and strength ? 
We know that there is a great need for 
meat in many parts of the world, if only 
the world would get together and 
organise its supplies for the mutual 
benefit of all its peoples. 

WIGAN AND THE WILD 
Birds Among the Coalfields 

It is well known that miners have a 
great love for wild creatures, but it 
comes as a shock to read that the third 
bird sanctuary in Lancashire has been 
established on the Wigan coalfields. 

We conjure up the vision of a grim 
pithead scene, with coaklust every¬ 
where to' turn the brightest feathers 
dingy, and imagine the coal-tit growing 
puzzled at finding every other bird 
gradually becoming like her. 

Yet the sanctuary is really a delightful 
place, a fenced-off area where a brook 
flows through the wooded Borsdarc 
valley. Here are bird tables and a 
thatched feeding-house for winter. We 
hope many birds will come to live and 
make long visits here, filling with song 
this precious woodland granted to them 
among the coalfields. 

A monster birthday cake to be cut 
by the Duke of Gloucester at Melbourne 
Centenary celebrations will contain 
100 gold sovereigns specially minted 
for the occasion. 


REMARKABLE TRIBUTE 
TO A GOLDFISH 

A Carp of Distinction 

MR-HESKETH BELL’S STORY 
FROM A GOVERNMENT HOUSE 

The goldfish is the canary of the race 
of fislies, the product of centuries of 
selective breeding in captivity. 

It is a carp, and breeds freely in a 
proper aquarium or a pond. What is 
not generally known is that it is a very 
intelligent creature and it* is cruel to 
keep it in a bowl. 

. Mr Hesketh Bell, the great traveller 
and explorer, points out that there is no 
ground for believing that fish are dull 
creatures to whom cruelty means 
nothing. Far from being lethargic and 
insensible, goldfish, kept in conditions 
which approximate to freedom, show 
that activity and a manifest joy of life 
arc their main characteristics. 

Indeed they often show a remarkable 
degree of intelligence and power of 
observation. Out of a dozen that orna¬ 
mented the spacious basin of a fountain 
in the lovely gardens of Government 
House at Mauritius he found that two 
speedily distinguished themselves. 

Simon and Peter 

. After a few weeks of personal atten¬ 
tion and feeding the two flashing bits of 
scarlet and gold became well-known 
characters and were named Simon and 
Peter. When Mr Bell approached they 
would evidently recognise him and come 
to the edge of the basin to meet him. 
They would nibble his fingers and play 
with his hand and even suffer him to 
lift them gently out of the water. They 
played almost as a puppy or kitten 
would do and clearly distinguished him 
from other people. 

As the practice of keeping fish in an 
aquarium or a pond is spreading, it is 
well that wc should realise that in fish 
we are dealing with intelligent creatures. 
Even a stickleback has learned to ring a 
bell when needing food. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 
THREE DA VS ? 

It is prophesied by a writer on flight 
that in the fairly near future wc shall 
be familiar with six-miles-a-minutc air 
services. 

This 360 miles an hour would put a 
girdle round the Earth in three days. It 
is not a matter of flying in the strato¬ 
sphere, but at sufficiently high altitudes 
(say, 20,000 feet) where the ’ air is 



thin and there are no bumps and no 
clouds to blanket the Sun and the stars. 


One of the chief dangers in passenger 
flying at present is from the weather. 
The altitude planes would be high above 
all ordinary storms, and, if the apex of 
some great storm reaches this level, 
at such enormous speeds it would need 
only a slight pressure on the rudder 
pedal to carry the plane clear of it. 
Indeed the pilot could afford to go 50 
miles off his course, for he would Only 
lose ten minutes. 

All this is 'due to three inventions: 
the variable-pitch propeller, the altitude 
supercharger, and slow-landing wings. 


SCHOOL MUSIC 

THE GREAT ADVANCE 
BEING MADE 

Work of Dr Walter Carroll and 
Mr Robert Mayer 

CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 

A man who has made musical history 
for children has retired from his post as 
musical adviser . to the Manchester 
Education Committee. 

He is Dr Walter Carroll, who 16 years 
ago undertook the duties of a supervisor 
of music in the elementary schools. His 
work has been one long record of success. 

Dr Carroll and his assistants have 
carefully built up musical schemes and 
trained juvenile communities in the 
elementary schools with excellent results. 
Children’s concerts are now given 
annually in Manchester’s Free Trade 
Hall, .and school choirs collaborate with 
the Hall6 Orchestra in the Municipal 
Concerts. Dr Carroll has arranged 
gramophone recordings of children’s 
choral-singing and the broadcasting of 
a concert given by the school orchestra. 

Fifteen years ago lessons in .musical 
appreciation were begun in 36^ schools. 
Now 144 schools have classes in this 
subject. Dr Camdl has worked un¬ 
tiringly, and now his methods arc known 
and followed all over the country. 

Success in Nigeria 

Not long ago a teacher in Nigeria 
wrote of his successful results after train¬ 
ing a class of black children on Dr 
Carroll’s methods. Even the youngest, 
he said, now joyfully sing English folk¬ 
songs and tunes by Purcell and Handel. 

Dr Carroll has worked whole-heartedly 
for the position he-now leaves, but he 
does not intend to rest upon his laurels, 
for he means to work harder than ever 
in certain branches of his profession. 

Another organiser of musical schemes 
for children is also spreading his net, into 
which the young seekers after knowledge 
and beauty tumble so readily. Yorkshire 
directors of Education and representa¬ 
tives of the Board of Education have 
been discussing with Mr Robert Mayer 
the possibilities of extending his con¬ 
certs for children. 

Mr Mayer’s scheme now has 18 centres, 
and he hopes that in a few more years 
it will cover the whole country. 


A SCHOOLGIRL CHAMPION 

Miss Pam Barton has just left school 
to win the Ladies Golf Championship of 
France. 

She had hardly finished her lessons 
when she made a bold bid to. win the 
English Ladies Open Championship 
earlier in the year, and was beaten only 
in the final by the more mature Scottish 
champion, Mrs Holm. 

If she can go so far at the age of 17 
her many friends and admirers will 
expect her to go farther and fare better. 
This is the age of athletic youth, and 
Miss Barton is the. youngest girl ever to 
win a championship. She is far from 
being the biggest, for she is short rather 
than tall, and gets as far as she does, 
which is an uncommonly long way, by 
putting every ounce of herself into it. 


RAILWAY C.O.D. 

Cash on delivery (C.O.D.) is being 
widely extended in our railway system. 
A scheme applying to parcels up to a 
value of ^40 has been started. 

The sender of the goods merely fills 
up a C.O.D. Value Form, which shows 
the amount to be collected, and is 
supplied, with a special address label. 
A C.O.D. Value Advice Form is then 
sent to the destination station, which 
collects the amount from the consignee 
when delivering the goods and advises 
the sending station that the money 
can be paid over to the sender. 


BOYCOTT OF BAD 
FILMS 

THE STRENGTH OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 

Why Hundreds of Kinemas 
Have Closed 

THE CHURCH SHOWS THE WAY 

The fable of the easily broken sticks 
and their strength in a bundle is always 
worth remembering, and its truth ljas 
once more been seen in a splendid way. 

Many among us have hated the 
tawdry films showing unpleasant people 
in unpleasant situations, but all we 
could do by ourselves was just to stay 
away from them. The Roman Catholics 
of the United States have now banded 
themselves together to oppose the 
worst type of these films, and so 
effective has their boycott proved that 
hundreds of kinemas have had to close 
down and Hollywood has promised to 
reform itself and be clean. In the mean¬ 
time public opinion has been so roused 
that a Federal Censorship is being 
proposed in the United States to 
establish a central Board of Control in 
Washington. 

A Boycott Pledge 

That is what can be done by unity, 
and we are glad to see that the Roman 
Catholics in this country are asking their 
members to sign a pledge to boycott 
offensive films. Wesleyan Methodists in 
South Wales are also "to boycott films 
which offend against taste. In London 
the Morality Council are strongly sup¬ 
porting the movement. 

We are sorry for the managers of 
kinemas, for, what with the block- 
booking system and the tied house 
system, they have little opportunity of 
rejecting what Hollywood oilers them. 

Yet it is not true to say that the 
Hollywood producers give the public 
what they want. So far the public lias 
had to put up with what the producers 
chose to give it, and often it has been 
disgusting stuff. The success of such 
films as Le Million and Walt Disney's 
Symphonies, and the crowds which 
used to swarm to a Charlie Chaplin 
film, prove that kinema audiences can 
find more laughter in wholesome fare 
than in the stuff dished up by producers 
who seem to think that cheap vulgarity 
is what the public wants. 

Hollywood’s Two Subjects 

France, Germany, Russia, and lately 
England, have proved that beauty, 
drama, and comedy can be found in all 
sorts of healthy subjects, but they 
are represented in Hollywood by only 
two subjects, crime and sex. 

Now that Roman Catholics have 
proved the power of public opinion 
we may hope to see a change, and if in 
the meantime our own peace societies 
will get their members to boycott news 
films which give the impression that 
the main things in the world are big 
guns, soldiers, and battleships, we will 
willingly throw in our weight with this 
bundle of public opinion. 

RADIO ADVERTISING 
An International Protest 

The International Union of Jour¬ 
nalists Associations has passed a vigorous, 
resolution denouncing the practice of 
wireless advertising. 

The British method of entrusting 
broadcasting to the B.B.C, has saved us 
from domestic ” advertising 011 the air,” 
but in too many countries the practice 
is a public nuisance. 

Worse still, we find advertisers going 
abroad to broadcast from foreign 
stations to their own people, a rather 
unpatriotic proceeding. 

The invention of wireless is a priceless 
blessing, and it is nothing short of 
monstrous that it should be degraded by 
the commercial spirit. 
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The C.N. Picture-News Map Showing Events All Over Europe 



I. PLAICE FIND A NEW HOME 
To create new fishing grounds 
in the Baltic thousands of young 
plaice caught in the North Sea 
off the Schleswig coast have 
been transferred to the coast 
near Kiel. Many of them were 
marked so that their growth and 
movements could be checked. 


2. VINEYARD OVER A LAKE 
Added to his troubles caused 
by the drought a farmer near 
Kaub in Prussia noticed that 
part of his vineyard was be¬ 
ginning to subside. Workmen 
digging to investigate the cause 
found an underground lake. 


3. WONDERFUL SWITZERLAND 
Visitors each year to Switzerland, 
the Playground of Europe, 
number half as many as her 
entire population, which is about 
four millions. The rich Alpine 
pasturage supports nearly a 
million cows, the source of 
Switzerland’s thriving cheese 
and condensed milk industry. 


4. HELIUM FOUND IN ITALY 
Helium has been found in 
Tuscany, small quantities having 
been isolated from the natural 
gas in the Lardercllo region. The 
rare gas helium is invaluable for 
airships as it is non-inflammable 
and only slightly heavier than 
hydrogen. 


5. EUROPE-AFRICA TUNNEL 
Preliminary investigations indi¬ 
cate that the construction of 
a tunnel under the Strait of 
Gibraltar to connect Europe and 
Africa is possible. Next month 
the Spanish Gibraltar Tunnel 
Commission is to visit the Strait, 
and further experiments are to 
be carried out. 


6. WATER FOR LENINGRAD 
To ensure a regular water supply 
for Leningrad a tunnel 40 miles 
long is being built which will 
carry the waters of a huge lake 
into the city. In many places 
the engineers will need to bore 
through solid rock. . 

jr~— 
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7. COUNTING THE STORKS IN 
GERMANY 

It is estimated that there are 
about 10,000 storks in. East 
Prussia and an attempt is being 
made to verify this by taking a 
census. Besides being pictur¬ 
esque the white stork, a summer 
visitor from Africa, is a useful 
scavenger. 
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8. MACHINE-MADE FORESTS 
FOR RUSSIA 

A new machine invented at 
Kharkov will greatly help in the 
afforestation of parts of the 
Ukraine. Tests have shown 
that seven acres can be planted 
in ten hours, the machine, and 
its tractor requiring the services 
of only two men. 


9. HUNGARY'S WHEAT HARVEST 
Hungary has suffered from the 
drought, and it is estimated that 
her wheat harvest will be 38 per 
cent below that of last year. 
Hungary’s chief industry is 
agriculture and wheat is the 
principal crop. 


10. BURNING EARTH IN 
BULGARIA 

A few years ago the village of 
Atolovo was built near Jamboli 
in Bulgaria on land reclaimed 
from a marsh. The villagers 
have now had to leave their 
homes because the land beneath 
them, peat left by the draining 
operations, has caught fire. 


LABOUR IS SWEET 
Mussolini Threshes the Wheat 
HIS FARM WAGES AND HIS 
LABOURER’S FARE 

Of the many leaders of Republican 
Rome who returned to the plough and 
the winnowing flail after their labours 
for the State over 2000 years ago, 
perhaps one would have gone back to 
those fields south of Rome which for 
centuries since have been marshes but 
are now golden with corn again. 

Those ancient Romans believed in the 
dignity of labour and simplicity of 
life; and in something of their spirit 
Mussolini has left the Council Chamber 
for a few hours and spent them among 
the farm labourers of Sabaubia. He was 
exceedingly proud to do so, and to earn 
his 2s 2d, less a penny or two for the 
Syndicate, for he was helping to thresh 
the first corn grown on the Pontine 
marshes, reclaimed by his own energy. 

For three hours he stood in his shirt¬ 
sleeves, high on the steps of the thresh¬ 
ing machine, bareheaded until an old 
matron thrust a sunbonnet on his head, 
feeding into the machine sheaves of 
wheat. He only intended to work for an 
hour, but he enjoyed himself so much 
that he worked for three, and then sat 
down with the rest in the shadow of the 
machine to share the humble meal from 
their pannikins. Thus refreshed, he went 
on to inspect the buildings which have 
been erected for the new settlers. 


THE CHURCH UNSLEEPING 

A play in London not long ago showed 
the Church sleeping, but the men who 
queue up behind the church at St 
Helens in Lancashire for coffee and buns 
know that their churches are awake. 

The churches there, as in many other 
towns, have formed a Housing Company, 
and none can say they have not done 
their bit toward replacing slums by 
pleasant dwellings, for they have al¬ 
ready opened cottages and self-contained 
flats in three St Helens streets. 


MR punch 5600 

YEARS AGO 

Ivory Puppets From a Tomb 
in Old Egypt 

When Joseph was a cupbearer in 
Egypt he may have passed an idle hour 
in gazing on a puppet show, as we 
sometimes watch the antics of Punch 
and Judy at the seaside. 

Marionettes have been discovered in 
Egyptian tombs as well as in Etruria, 
proving the great antiquity of this 
form of entertainment. Three elaborate 
puppets have just been found among 
rubbish in the shaft of a tomb near the 
pyramid of Sesostris at Lisht. The 
tomb was of the 12th dynasty, and other 
objects in the rubbish heap were 
certainly of that period, so there is no 
doubt that the new finds are over 
5000 years old. 

They are three figures, two inches 
high, and they represent little men 
dancing and clapping their hands. One 
of the little men had apparently grown 
horns, while the expression on their 
faces is as lively as a Chinese artist ever 
achieved. Indeed, at first sight one 
would say that they came from the 
Far East. 

Mounted on small pedestals they fit 
loosely into an ivory slab, and both 
pedestal and slab are pierced with holes 
through which strings can be threaded 
and pulled to make the figures dance. 

These three ivory dwarfs are now in 
the Cairo Museum, and the honour of 
finding them belongs to Mr Lansing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Etruria...... E-troo-re-ah 

Mauritius .... Maw-rish-e-us 

Otago.■ . . O-tah-go 

Topeka.To-pee-ka 

Wanganui . . . Wawn-ga-noo-c 


A PIGEON DERBY 
Cooing Racers in U.S.A. 

Pigeon racing has become very popular 
in the United States. The Mid-Conti¬ 
nental Feathered Derby has just been 
flown by nearly 1600 pigeons and has 
attracted wide notice. 

Pigeon fanciers from a radius of 700 
miles around shipped birds to Topeka, 
Kansas, for the race this year. 

The pigeons were placed in little cages 
in a specially constructed railroad car. 
At five in the morning a crowd assembled 
to see the releasing of the cooing racers. 

When the pistol shot rang out all the 
cagcs were opened at the same time and 
the pigeons rose like a swarm of bees. 

Wheeling to get their bearings, they 
began to fly north, south, cast, and 
west toward their various homes. In a 
few moments there was not one of the 
hundreds of pigeons in sight. 

, As each pigeon arrived back at its 
home it flew through a trap-door to 
which a clock was connected. When the 
pigeon passed through the door the clock 
stopped automatically. 


DRAKE’S SHIP IN 
DRAKE’S TOWN 

Navy Week is coming at Plymouth, 
and a special half-size working model of 
Drake's famous ship, the Golden Hind, 
will be seen sailing in the Sound, manned 
by officers and men in 16th-century 
costume. ’ 

This renowned ship, it will be remem¬ 
bered, made a tour of the world and 
came back from one of its raids on the 
Spanish Alain ballasted with gold and 
silver to the value of /i,500,000, a 
large sum for those days, which Drake 
handed to Queen and country. 

The model has been built under the 
supervision of experts versed in ancient 
ship lore, and is an exact replica of the 
original Golden Hind. 

But Drake’s drum is not aboard her ; 
it hangs on the walls of Buckland Abbey, 
cherished by Lady Seaton, who is 
descended from Drake’s family. 


A DANE AND THE 
ENGLISH TOMATO 
What He Did For It 
HANS LARSEN AND THE LEA 
VALLEY INDUSTRY 

There are many men of distinction 
who have settled in our land and 
enriched it by their presence. 

One of these, who came from Den¬ 
mark as a young student and changed 
the whole aspect of the valley of the 
Lea, has just passed away, to the regret 
of all who knew him. He was Mr 
Hans Ove Larsen, who 40 years ago 
saw the great possibilities of the culti¬ 
vation of fruit in glasshouses. At first 
he devoted himself to peaches, in the 
growing of which he became a specialist. 

He soon turned his attention to the 
more humble tomato, and in 1896 he 
started at Waltham Abbey a tomato 
nursery which has grown to 26 acres. 

He was an enthusiastic believer in 
applying scientific knowledge to the 
cultivation of crops, and was one of the 
founders of the Experimental and 
Research Station at Clieshunt, which has 
been doing for fruits grown under glass 
what Rothamsted has done for crops 
grown in the open. 

If the English tomato has justly gained 
a high rank among the fruits of the 
world it is largely due to his advocacy 
from the beginning, not only of good 
cultivation, but also of careful grading 
and packing for the market. He was 
a great leader, and worked hard for his 
fellow-growers during the depression 
from which, in the last year or two, 
they have made such a striking recovery. 


A HEAP OF RUBBISH 

One more heap of rubbish is to become 
a pleasure park. 

Warrington Council has decided to 
convert a refuse tip at Stockton Heath 
into a recreation ground with tennis 
courts, a bowling green, and a sandpit 
for the children. 
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The Tyrant 

VY7iien history comes to look 
back on the new Despot¬ 
ism in Germany it will probably 
note a very remarkable -fact : 
that the first rumblings of pro¬ 
test against the brutality of 
Nazism came from the Church. 

It was Pastor Niemoeller who 
started it ; his courage had not 
failed' him in the war, for he 
refused to surrender his sub¬ 
marine and his courage did not 
fail him in the face of Hitlerism. 

It will probably be found that 
the first false step that proved 
fatal to Hitlerism was the at¬ 
tempt to set the State between 
God and man. 

The love of country is a noble 
thing, for it begins in the love 
of Home and it is the beginning 
of our love for the World. But 
there is no country, no tyrant, 
who can make captive the mind 
of man, and there is no power 
that can crush the soul of man. 

We have heard much from Dr 
Goebbels about false journalism 
all over Europe* Perhaps Dr 
Goebbels may find five minutes 
to turn to Robert Browning and 
read his great poem called In¬ 
stalls Tyrannus. We print these 
lines from it in the hope that they 
may catch Herr Hitler’s eye : 

Of the million or two, more or less, 

1 rule and possess, 

One man, for some cause undefined, 

Was least to my mind. 

I struck him. He grovelled, of course, 

For what was his force ? 

I pinned him to earth with my weight 
And persistence of hate : 

And he lay, would not moan, would not curse, 
As his lot might he worse. 

So I set my five wits on the stretch 
To inveigle the wretch. 

All in vain! Gold and jewels I threw, 

Still he couched there perdue. 

Then a.humour more great took its place. 

At the thought of his face. 

And “ No 1 (I admonished myself) 

Is one mocked by an elf ? 

Is one baffled by toad or by rat ?" 

So I soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man. 

Round his creep-hole with, never a break 
Ran my fires for his sake; 

Overhead did my thunder combine 
With my underground mine: 

Till I looked from my labour content 
To enjoy the event. 

When, sudden . . . from marge to blue marge 
The whole sky grew his targe 
With the sun’s self for visible boss, 

While an Arm ran across 

Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast 

Where the wretch was safe prest I 

Do you see ? Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 

Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and 
prayed ! 

So / was afraid t 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journal ism of the world 



The whole world has seen that 
Herr Hitler is afraid—afraid 
of criticism, afraid of liberty, 
of enemies within and without. 
He is afraid of Pastor Niemoeller 
praying in his pulpit, and every 
day he will be more afraid of that 
truth spoken in Gethsemane long 
ago, that they who take the 
sword shall perish with thesworch 


Under an English Oak 

Arthur Mailey, the famous, Aus¬ 
tralian Test howler, who is travel¬ 
ling with the Australian Team, has 
concluded an article on Test cricket by 
praising the village cricket match and 
the Village Green spirit. He says : 

I feel that games like these provide 
me with relaxation and keep me in touch 
with the real spirit of cricket , and enable 
me to retain as far as possible a sense of 
relative values. 

So he wrote sitting under an English 
oak tree, watching tile kind of game 
we can all see every Saturday in the 
summer. It is a very charming tribute. 

©,. 

Farewell, Littlest One 

Dy Our Country Girl 

The pigmy hermit humming-bird has 
died three weeks after reaching the Zoo. 

From faraway Brazil lie came, 

The littlest bird of all, 

A gem on wings, a flash of flame, 
Miraculously small. 

A threepenny-bit was just his weight, 
And now, alas ! we know 
How little hearts as well as great 
Can hold a world of woe. 

Though London spared not care nor 

gold 

To make the pigmy stay, 

His tiny corpse is all we hold : 

His heart was far away. 

© 

The Gentlemen of the Pavement 

A SCHOOLMASTER has been telling a 
true story in honour of the street 
traders who ply their trade near the 
Houses of Parliament. 

A party of boys from Sheffield came 
to London and were much amused by 
these traders, with their trays of cheap 
toys. One boy bought something for 
a penny, and gave the trader half a 
crown. Die man disappeared with it. 

The other street traders overheard. 
So indignant were they at this dis¬ 
honesty, and so jealous for the honour 
of their calling, that they had a whip 
round, collected the money, and 
forced the boy to take it. 

These men stand in the gutter, but 
it is evident that they do not get their 
ideas from the gutter. 

© 

Now They Are Seven 

w wrote the other day of six men 
made happy through C.N. readers 
who had sent six times Ten Pounds 
for their training at the Castle Hcding- 
ham Rover Scout Camp for the Un¬ 
employed, where every man passes 
automatically into a job of some sort. 

And now wc have received another 
£io, guaranteeing that another man 
will be made happy. It is from a lady 
who has read the C.N. from its start. 

Seven out of two millions seem a 
drop in the ocean, but when wc remem¬ 
ber that these are lives of men we 
realise what a big thing it is to have 
given even seven men training and 
a job, and we pass on their thanks 
to our readers, and bee for more . 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


Rain, Rain 

This was one of the prayers of the 
Athenians: 

Rain, rain , 0 dear Zeus, down on the 
ploughed fields of the Athenians, and on 
the plains. 

In truth we oitght not to pray at 
all, or we ought to pray in this simple 
and noble fashion. Marcus Aurelius 
© 

From Our Letter Bag 

We pass on this note from a correspondent 
in Sussex. 

All good things are already placed 
on this Earth for us in abundance. 
That is why I do not pray for them, 
not even on the highest warrant. 

But when a good idea is sent to me 
I have a little thanksgiving service all 
by myself. I held one this morning 
over the C.N. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

piiorLK arc recommended to eat 
potatoes in their jackets. Unless 
they prefer pullovers. 

0 

Hullrs of today arc different from yes¬ 
terday. Politicians do not know 
where to draw the line.- 
0 

Seaside photographers film visitors 
as they walk along the street. A 
i passing craze. 

□ 

Jf the outlook is 
black don’t 
talk about it, 
says a writer. 
Keep it dark. 

□ , 

A lady says she 
enjoys look¬ 
ing round the 
shops. Some of 
us look in them. 
0 

]V£iniature dia- 

_monels are 

being sold at five shillings each. They 
will not be bought by people who are 
already stony. 

0 

Patrons should pay for the hire of 
park chairs before leaving, says 
a public notice. A standing order. 

0 

An. American lady says London is full 
of arresting personalities. She is 
evidently interested in policemen. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling'the World 

JTvery household in the Gloucester¬ 
shire village of Poggs took at 
least one half-crown Cathedral Pil¬ 
grim's ticket. 

piVE thousand people gave thanks 
for health at a service in Bath. 

T :IIE new park round “ Bedlam/' with 
4500 flowering shrubs, is now 
open in memory of Lord Rothermere's 
mother. 

A SCUTTLEFUL of 10,000 Victorian 
pennies has been presented to 
Royal Waterloo Hospital. 

JUST AN IDEA 
It pays a few to talk of war, but it 
pays us all to talk of peace. 



If the tenor who 
laid himself out to 
please sang, flat 


Never Say Die 

By the Look-About Lady 

f E almost despaired as we gazed at 
the tiny group of the faithful 
waiting for the speaker at the League of 
Nations Outdoor Meeting in our village. 

The meeting began with about ten 
present. Village, gates were pushed 
open, young men came and went 
without a glance on the scene, without 
apparently hearing a word on the 
topic that meant so much to them, the 
World's Peace. A cat gazed'sleepily 
through a window ; and over by the 
baker’s people were talking about 
something altogether different. 

Our speaker was addressing the 
converted, and was surprised and 
saddened at the complete indifference 
of the south country passers-by. Was 
it really worth while to drive on to the 
next meeting, where lie was'due at 
eight-thirty ? We said Goodbye to 
him, unable to go on, and mortified, 
for it would be the same there. 

But no, things will take a turn ; and 
it appears that in the neighbouring 
hamlet they were considerably more 
attentive, and then five names were 
taken as members. Five ! Think 
what a power these five people may 
be in the League of Nations Union, 
what missionaries to others ! How 
wrong it was to despair I A little 
leaven . . . All the difficult canvassing 
had been worth while, after all ! 

© 

The Cheerful Dustman 

T think (says somebody) the C.N. 

ought to know our dustman. We 
may not have enough water in our 
village, but at any rate our dust is 
collected. It is not collected in the 
orthodox and scientific fashion ; it is 
tipped into a little pony-cart and a 
lot of it blows about, but nobody 
minds that, because of the dustman. • 

He has the kind of smile of pure 
happiness and cheerfulness that goes 
all round his face and makes you 
smile back whether you want to or 
not. When he secs you in the distance 
his smile begins. He not only takes off 
his hat; he waves it round his head 
as if you were the one person in the 
world he had been waiting to say 
Good-morning to. You know you are 
not, for he does it to everybody, and 
it takes him a long time to get down 
the village street. Indeed, some 
cantankerous people would say (if it 
were not for the dustman's little ways) 
he is so long about it that the dust 
has all blown back by the time he has 
passed from one end to the other. 

But it is a pleasant sensation, all 
the same, to be so thoroughly . and 
convincingly smiled at. I often think 
when I have to hurry on to catch the 
train of that picture left behind—of 
someone taking dust away and leaving 
such cheerfulness in its place. 

© 

These Three 

The gem of the sky is the Sun. 

The gem of the home is the Child. • 
In the assembly shines the brow of 
the Wise Man. 
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700 WITCHES 

MARCHING THEM TO 
SAFE QUARTERS 

Kenya Government To Embark 
on a Strange Adventure 

GETTING KID OF BARBARISM 

One of the most remarkable removals 
of our time is about to take place : a 
.whole colony of witches is to be migrated 
to a place where they can do no harm. 

It is the Government of Kenya which 
is taking steps to overthrow the witches, 
one of the chief barriers to happiness and 
civilisation in its territory. : 

It has introduced legislation to remove 
the entire clan of witch doctors from the 
Lumbwa Native Reserve to a district 
beside Lake Victoria. 

An Influence Over Millions 

The 700 members of .this clan will be 
forbidden to leave this district, and if 
they do so they will be imprisoned. The 
authorities have found that much crime 
and unrest in the Lumbwa Reserve is 
due to the evil influence of this clan, 
the stealing of cattle and attacks on 
settlers being on the increase. When the 
witch doctors are settled in their new 
home the Government will try to educate 
their children, widening their outlook 
so that they will no longer believe that 
their fathers have supernatural powers 
which have been transmitted to them. 

■ In Zululand and South Africa gener¬ 
ally the witch doctors, whose most 
notorious practice was the smelling-out 
of such criminals as poisoners, have been 
suppressed. But in Central Africa their 
influence still prevails over millions of 
natives, holding many of the forest 
Negroes to the practice of appalling acts, 
including cannibalism. The witch doctor 
is an expert in hypnotism, trances, and 
conjuring. With weird patterns on the 
skin round his eyes, he is to be-seen 
sitting by his little wooden, hut with a 
magic circle surrounding the primitive 
implements of his strange trade. 

Preying on the Simple Minded 

He is the representative of a type to be 
found all over the world, the man who is 
slightly cleverer than his neighbours and 
uses his cleverness' to live at their 
expense by stirring up the fear all 
simple minds have for the unknown and 
the mysterious. 

It is not many generations since 
witches and wizards had an extraordin¬ 
ary influence in the social life of Euro¬ 
pean countries accounted civilised. The 
Church for centuries fought against 
these men and women who relied on the 
superstition and ignorance of their 
neighbours to pursue their crimes. They 
took advantage of Christianity by 
claiming to be the ministers of Satan. 
One of their practices was to secure 
some consecrated object and misuse its 
supposed powers ; for instance, they 
would steal the consecrated water from 
the font, so that orders were given that 
all fonts were to be padlocked. The 
staples for these padlocks are to be seen 
in many an old English font today, and 
we have actually seen a font with its 
cover padlocked to it. 

Agnes and Her Cat 

In this country cruel laws against 
witches were passed in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James the First. Terrible 
stories of this period are on record, and 
the strange thing is that the women ^so 
often confessed to supernatural powers 
which they believed they possessed. 
There was an Agnes Waterhouse of 
Hatfield Pevcril in Essex who went 
about with a white spotted cat called 
Sathan, which was supposed to change 
itself into a toad. Confessing her 
misdeeds she declared that when she 
went to church (and she did so regularly) 
she said the Lord’s Prayer in Latin 
because • Sathan would not permit her 
to say it in English. 

Then there was Ellen Smith of Maldon, 
who was executed in 1579. A man 


E veryone has heard of the tendency' 
of the Japanese to the act of suicide 
known as Hara-Kiri, the preference of 
death to dishonour. 

It seems that the practice has greatly 
increased of late years, and according to 
Elizabeth Etiders, writing in the maga¬ 
zine called Asia, a Japanese lad}’', 
familiarly known as Mrs Jo, has devoted 
her life for fifteen years to saving her 
fellow-creatures from this sacrifice. 

In 1933 the committing of hara-kiri by 
leaping into the crater of a great volcano 
developed into a craze. Crowds would 
gather to see it done. A figure would 
mount the steep and disappear, and below 
someone would shout" Who next ? " and 
another would madly rush to his doom. 


Continued from the previous column 
quarrelled with her, and nothing he ate 
afterwards would digest, so that he died. 
Another man who refused alms to 
Ellen's son was seized with a great pain ■ 
in his body. A rat ran up his chimney 
and fell down as a toad. The man’s 
friends seized the toad and burned it 
alive in the fire ; the witnesses declared 
that this caused Ellen great pain. Her 
son confcssed i that his mother kept three 
spirits, one called Great Dick in a wicker 
bottle, a second called Little Dick in a 
leather bottle, and a third named Willet 
in a woolpack. 

With the law offering money rewards 
to all who exposed witchcraft it is not 
surprising that informers came forward. 
Matthew Hopkins, who had been trained 
in the law, became a witch-finder by. 
profession. His chief method was to 
give the old women no sleep or rest until 
they confessed to witchcraft, their own 
confessions thus bringing them to the 


A young maid of Yokohama r having 
broken some dishes, drew out her savings 
from the Post Office, left a note hoping 
that her mistress would accept her poor 
20 yen, put on her best kimono, and 
threw herself into the sea ! 

All this led Mrs Jo to put up big 
notices at favoured taking-off places 
which read, lf Wait a bit, would-be 
suicides ! First talk it over with Mrs 
Nobu Jo !'” 

When they came she was often able 
to talk them into a better frame of 
mind, and she is said to have saved 
thousands. She has also done much to 
raise the status of women in a land where 
a girl-child is too often termed the " egg 
of debt/’ 


flames. The law paid him 20s a head. 
He would tie the thumbs and toes of his 
victims and dump them in a pond. 
If they were innocent they were drowned, 
but if they were guilty and floated they 
were burned or hanged. 

Public opinion supported this smelling- 
out of witches, as it was called, but 
magistrates often saw the truth, and we 
find them petitioning Parliament in 
1645 to pardon a group of poor women. 
Still, the law was in force for. another 
100 years. 

The last trial and execution of a witch 
in our island took place in 1722, in 
Scotland, but only ten years earlier an 
English judge secured the royal pardon 
for Jane Wenham, the last English¬ 
woman to be convicted. This case led 
to the repeal of one of the cruellest laws 
that have ever been on our Statute 
Book, closing one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary chapters of superstition in the 
history of civilisation. 


LET NANSEN SPEAK 

THE NOBLE SPIRITS OF 
HUMANITY 

Headmaster’s Charge To the 
Boys of Bembridge 

OUR HIGHEST POWERS 

Thy Youth and Cause. By J. Howayd 
Whitehouse. Cambridge Press. 2s 6d. 

We are always glad to sec another of 
the slim grey books bearing the name of 
the headmaster of Bembridge School. 

This last is a message to his boys, 
given as a sermon in their new chapel, 
for which the. boys themselves have 
made a great oak table and printed 
hymn books on their own press. 

It was a lovely day last spring when 
Mr Whitehouse gave his boys this cause 
to make their own. The beauty and 
promise of the year were in the air, and 
their bit of the world by the shores of 
the Isle of Wight seemed very good. 
But in the cities, he reminded them, 
were slums; poverty, squalor, and 
despair lurked in dark places; and in 
men’s hearts was the fear of war. 

What the World Needs 

The world is in need of service, said 
their headmaster ; and to each of the 
boys he gave the cause that he should 
" raise his own body and soul into the 
highest powers of duty and happiness, 
not in contention with others, but for 
the help, delight, and honour of others, 
and for the joy and peace of his own 
soul." 

One quotation we wish to give here, 
the words of one of the three great 
lovers of humanity whose influence in 
the world Mr Whitehouse would like to 
see carried on through liis boys. The 
three are Dickens, Ruslan, and Nansen, 
and it was Nansen, a, great friend of 
Bembridge School, who, while resting in 
the mountains during the war, wrote this 
moving passage : 

Amid all this beauty you remember the 
lamentations of millions of women who 
have lost everything, their friends, their 
husbands. You see despairing mothers 
looking for their sons, and bent, grey¬ 
haired fathers searching for the hope of the 
family. What a nightmare of insanity ; 
and no one is able to end it; no one. The 
very foundations of society rock. The 
people of Europe, the torchbearers of 
civilisation, are devouring one. another, 
Trampling civilisation under foot, laying 
Europe in ruins; and who will be the 
gainer ? 

A Noble Message 

And the suffering—the deep, sacred 
suffering of the nations—is it due to forces 
beyond our control, such as those which 
heaped up this rugged waste of stones ? 
No ; it is due to Man himself. Woe unto 
us! There must be regeneration, a new 
era with new ideals, when spiritual values 
will again' be the end and material values 
only a means, when the world will no longer 
be ruled by mediocrity and the mob. 

In that day the noble spirits will lead 
humanity up to the heights ; every spiritual 
discovery, every conquest in the world of 
spirit will be greeted with the enthusiasm 
now accorded to material progress; and 
mankind will live a greater, simpler, more 
beautiful life. 

That is the message Mr Whitehouse 
passed on to his boys, and which we 
may all take to ourselves, for it is truly 
noble and truly true. 


PEACE 4600 YEARS AGO 

At the University of Yale a stone is 
being shown on which is engraved the 
terms of a peace treaty signed about 
4600 years ago. : 

The signatories were the King of 
Chaldea and the King of Babylon, and 
so far as is known this is the oldest treaty 
in the world still in existence. 


William Harvey and the Three Witches 



The Government of Kenya proposes to migrate 700 witches. This scene is from our own 
witchcraft days, when the great William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
examined three poor women charged with witchcraft and declared them innocent. 
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JUST 100 YEARS AGO 

ROBERT MORRISON’S 
GREAT LIFE 

Finding a Foothold For 
Christianity in China 

HE DIED AS THE SLAVES 
WERE FREED 

On the first of August all friends of 
China will recall the name of Robert 
Morrison, the pioneer missionary who 
died a hundred years ago. 

Most . people who know Chinese 
history know the story of liis visit to 
the office of a shipowner to secure a 
passage to China. “ Here arc the papers 
for your signature,” said the great man 
as he pushed several important-looking 
documents across the table. " And so, 
Mr Morrison,” he added, when Morrison 
had read and signed the papers, " you 
really expect that you will make an 
impression on the idolatry of the great 
Chinese empire ? ” 

” No, sir,” replied Morrison, “ but I 
expect God will.” 

The Dawn of Freedom 

It was in 1807 that Morrison' sailedior 
China, the year in which the slave trade 
was abolished. It was on August 1, 
3834, that lie died, the very flay on 
which slavery under the British flag 
came to an end. The coincidence of 
dates is remarkable. On the night when 
he died in Canton the slaves in the 
West Indies were climbing the hills to 
see the Sun rise and the first day of their 
freedom'dawn. * 

The long fight for the abolition of 
slavery was not unlike Morrison’s long- 
drawn struggle to gain a foothold for 
Christianity in China. The East India 
Company frowned upon his enterprise ; 
the Roman Catholic Church were not 
pleased at this. Protestant missionary 
project; and China shut itself up like a 
giant clam against all foreigners. 

Living Like a Hunted IVian 

There were, in fact, only"two places in 
China where Westerners could get a 
foothold. Canton and Macao. In Canton 
there was a small strip of land along the 
water-front outside the city wall where 
a few British business-men were allowed 
to live ; while in Macao the Portuguese 
were in possession. 

But Morrison was not daunted. He 
secured a position as a kind of chaplain 
and interpreter to a trading company. 
Having landed on Chinese soil he found 
means to stay there, even though he lived 
almost in hiding, like a hunted man. 

He knew that China was. a land of 
ancient culture ; and he knew the'high, 
esteem in which books were held by 
the Chinese. So lie set himself to the 
.almost superhuman task of mastering 
the language and translating the whole 
Bible into Chinese. 

An Innocent Man Saved , 

This was his greatest single achieve¬ 
ment. It was the work of years. He 
kept steadily at this task, helped by one 
or two faithful Chinese. As soon as 
the New Testament was finished he;had. 
it printed and carried to, distant parts 
of China, and he narrowly escaped the 
vengeance of the Powers fdr his daring. 

■ After; Morrison, Jiad been in China for 
some time' lie was able to save a man 
from death. . There was a great' crowd 
of people at’a ,trial of .robbers, and the, 
prisoners were in bamboo cages and 
unable to sit upright. They. had. irons 
on tlieir necks and legs and wrists. One. 
was saying something, but- no one' 
could understand him ; he was speaking 
with great excitement in a. dialect not 
understood m Canton. , He was afraid 
he was going to be condemned to death 
along with the others,’ when Morrison, 
who happened to .be there, stepped 
forward and asked the magistrate if he 
might talk with the man, as he under¬ 
stood his dialect. lie was soon con¬ 
vinced that the man was not guilty, and 
after he had addressed the court on the 


SPECTRE OF FAMINE? 

WHAT IS THE TRUTH 
ABOUT GERMANY ? 

One More Chapter in the Story 
of World Madness 

FOOD IN THE WRONG PLACES 

We have always need to view foreign 
news with caution. 

We know in our own country how 
difficult it often is to ascertain the truth : 
on any important public question. Even 
members of the same Government arc 
differently informed on many things. 

Among the many news items and 
rumours from Germany is one that may 
easily be true, although we hope it is 
exaggerated. It is that the German 
harvest is seriously affected, that sup¬ 
plies, of foodstuffs and forage arc threat¬ 
ened, and that beasts will have to be 
sacrificed in thousands. It is further 
reported that potatoes are already 
fetching, over 2d a lb in Germany, and 
that fats show a pronounced shortage. 

Will Food Be Rationed ? 

If these things arc true it may be 
necessary for Germany to adopt a food¬ 
card system this winter. Already there 
is an elaborate fat-card system in opera¬ 
tion, designed to protect the poor from 
loss of so important an article of diet. 
It is also true that a Minister for Food has 
been appointed, with wide powers. 

Any shortage of food in Germany is 
accentuated by German inability to buy 
freely abroad. Germany owes much, and 
her exports are severely reduced by the 
depression and by the economic policy 
now practised by all nations, including 
our own once Free Trade country. 

Germany cannot, therefore, easily com¬ 
mand the exchange necessary to buy 
imported fopd. There may be plenty 
of fat and corn and meat in the world, 
but it is not for any nation who cannot 
export sufficiently to buy it. In so far 
as German exports are earmarked to pay. 
interest on huge loans contracted abroad, 
they cannot also buy her food. 

It is impossible not to sympathise 
deeply with the lot of nearly 70 million 
German people. Let us remember that 
they have no foreign resources-—no 
colonies, no claim upon any foot of 
land outside their European area. 
Almost landlocked, the world at large is 
denied to them. Let us imagine what 
our own position would be if all our 
England’s overseas were shorn away. 

Surplus of Food Overseas 

Never will peace reign in the world 
unless-we all have understanding and 
sympathy. In our judgment of Ger¬ 
many her economic frustration must be 
remembered as a most important factor. 

We must therefore hope that the worst 
food reports from Germany are too 
gloomy. It would be serious indeed, 
both for Germany and the world;'if her 
already desperate people .were faced with 
the spectre of famine. 

This is all part of the madness of the. 
world, and once more we realise how 
imperfect ’ is civilisation when, at one 
and the same time,'Nation A is com¬ 
plaining of too' much food while Nation 
B goes unfed. ■ Australia and the Argen¬ 
tine could ’ readily fill any German, re¬ 
quirements'and in doing so ensure amity 
and peace. ; 

Continued from the previous column \ 

man’s behalf .the prisoner was set free. 
Always fearless and tireless, Morrison 
packed a great deal into the 27 years he 
spent, in'China. He founded a:famous 
college in Malacca; he translated the 
whole Bible into. Chinese ; he wrote a 
Chinese grammar; he compiled ^ a 
Chinese dictionary and baptised the 
first Chinese converts .to Christianity. 

- British universities presented him 
with honorary, degrees; learned- societies 
invited him to lecture to them ; and the 
Royal Society 'elected him a Fellow. 
He was the first missionary to receive 
the coveted distinction of F.R.S. , - 


A JUBILANT JUBILEE 

The Bishop of London 
and His 2000 Men 

The Bishop of London is always one' 
of the happiest of mortals (we are always 
delighted to remember that he patted 
us on the back at the Albert Hall), but 
he was never so happy as on the day on 
which'he celebrated his Jubilee year as 
a clergyman. 

On that day there was a great gather- 
ingat King’s College to make him a 
present which must be unique. It was 
a book of the names of the 2205 men he 
has ordained as Bishop of London. 

There was a cheque too, which the 
Bishop promised to use. in beautifying 
the chapel at Fulham Palace. It could 
hardly be used more appropriately, for 
it was from that chapel that many of 
those whose names are in the book 
went to St Paul’s for their ordination. 
Third on the list was the Bishop of 
Stepney, who made the presentation. 

It was Dr Ingram’s work as head of 
Oxford House in Bethnal Green, and 
the 12 years he devoted to social service 
among the poorest and to preaching 
in the streets and the parks, which first 
endeared him to Londoners of all creeds. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
acknowledging his personal debt, most 
aptly described the Bishop as the Bayard 
of his Church. Few men have won the 
affection of young and old as he has ; 
especially that of the young men, whose 
interests, both in the study and on the 
playing-field, . Dr Ingram has shared 
throughout his long life. 

NOT ENOUGH MEN TO 
BUILD HOUSES 
And Certainly Not Enough 
Good Ones 

By an Industrial Correspondent 

. A sad result of the jerry-building 
since the war is that many young 
men engaged in it do not know what 
good building is. 

As they were not properly apprenticed 
to the industry they cannot be blamed, 
and doubtless do their best. A workman 
who knows his job will tell 'you that 
they are ” good enough for a" housing 
scheme.” That is a criticism at once of 
housing as it is done for the poor 
and of the men set to do it. 

We need a great army of well- 
trained building workers, but we do not 
possess them and are taking no adequate 
steps to secure them. 

It is difficult to secure the services of 
a really good bricklayer or carpenter 
or plasterer, and much work now in 
Hand is being carried out by men who 
have never properly learned their trades. 

In the whole country on April '9 
there were only 4987 wholly unemployed 
bricklayers, and there are now even less. 

THREE ADDRESSES 
Do You Want To Help 
the Unemployed ? 

Our readers must often: want to send 
something to one of" the centres for' 
helping the unemployed, but often 
Svhatever it may .be is not sent because 
.wo do not know how to get in touch 
with those in need.'- - - 
: Those who • arc not near ‘ a local 
Unemployed Centre should remember 
that the National ' Council of * Social 
Service, 26 Bedford . Square, • London, 
W.C.i, is a clearing-house for directing 
all help to its proper destination. 

Then there is' the Personal...Service 
League at 37 Grosvcnor Place, S.W.i, 
which is always glad to receive clothing 
and shoes for . distribution to the 
unemployed; while the" ' Society of 
Friends, Friends House’, ; Euston Road, 
London, N.W.i, specialises in providing 
allotment gardens’for the unemployed, 
and can. always-find a good , home for 
any amount of plants, seeds, spades, 
and suchlike. ' 


12 YEARS UNDER 
MUSSOLINI 

ITALY AS IT IS 

The Fascist Era Explained For 
English Readers ‘ 

LITTLE BOOR OF MANY FACTS 

For 12 years the Fascist building has 
been in the course of erection in Italy, 
and now the scaffolding is being taken 
down and we are able to get a good 
view of the building. • • 

We may think what we will of the 
suppression of Parliament and the 
denial of libertj' in Italy, but all fair- 
minded people must recognise that the 
Fascist regime has had its advantages 
as well as its losses. The Confederation of 
Italian Industries has issued in English 
a book which sums up Fascist achieve¬ 
ment in the economic field. 

Hard Work and Self-Sacrifice 

In this field collective interests have 
been considered before the interests of 
individuals, . aiid the whole tenor of 
Italian life has changed for the better. 

It was a hard furrow, that Mussolini. 
set his countrymen to plough, appealing 
to their idealism and; calling for hard 
work and self-sacrifice; His appeal 
has always been for the good of Italy, 
and he has made no facile promises of 
good times ahead. By personal example 
and hard work the Duce and.his col-, 
leagues have been building up Italy, 
transforming it from a defeated, poverty- 
stricken land to a country.’ confident 
in . its future, creating new wealth and 
conserving its new prosperity. ‘ • 

Looking backward on these 12 years 
and reviewing what has happened we 
can now see how each building of the 
new State has been planned with care 
so that it fits into the general scheme. 

Settling Disputes By Consent 

Scientific research and vocational 
training have been part of the scheme, 
whether applied to industry or to 
agriculture. Labour disputes have been 
reduced to the smallest possible dimen¬ 
sions.. Whereas in the first year of the 
’new regime the nation lost over 8,006,600 
.days'of work by strikes, in two years 
the number fell to under 300,000, and 
today the great majority of disputes are 
settled by consent. • ’ . ; 

Last February the Guild Act was 
passed. By it the representatives of 
the Unions, both employers and em¬ 
ployed, with technical experts and 
others, arc brought together in guilds 
or corporations for different branches 
of production. Arrangements are being 
made already for 22 Guilds. 

* Through these’ Guilds; all national 
activities'are brought within'the frame¬ 
work of the State; and the Government 
will regulate their activities along the 
lines it considers most helpful to the 
national interest. 

Developing Social Service 

The book explains ^ that the aim in 
view is to raise the status of the Italian 
people in spiritual and' intellectual 
attainments quite as much as in 
material wealth. To these ends the 
Fascist regime, has developed social 
service in all its branches.. A system of 
insurance has . been adopted which 
covers old age, unemployment, industrial 
accidents, and so on. Tlicre is com¬ 
pulsory insurance against tuberculosis, 
so that today the death-rate .is about 
half what it .was ten years ago; The 
employers ' pay - two-thirds and the 
workers just under one-third, while tlie 
contribution of : the ; State is only a 
fractional percentage.’ 

There, has been great reform in 
education, the expenditure. on which 
has nearly doubled in 12 years. Hun¬ 
dreds of schools have been built to medt 
an attendance .at elementary schools 
which has risen from 3,350,000 in 1921 
to 4,500,000. , ■ . /.., v: v ^ ;;’ . 

These are only* a few of the many 
developments in the last 12 years 
recorded in this excellent little book. 
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Sea Rangers 


The \Childreds Newspaper 

• A Village Traffic Problem 


' • ,;. ,9 

The Assuan Dam 



Cool and Refreshed—These horses no doubt appreciated the opportunity of 
wading in the Thames when the tide was low near Lambeth Bridge as a respite 
from their work of carting timber. 



Parental Pride—A charming study from a zoo of a fox and her little cub. 



Catapult Cricket—A monk of Fort Augustus Abbey in Scotland demonstrating 
to schoolboys a device which he has invented for bowling at net practice. 



A Traffic Block—A scene In the delightful 'old Herefordshire village of 
Pembrldge, which suggests that the countryside has its own traffic problems. 



Lunch - Time — Com i n g 
down from the roof of the 
Empire Pool at Wembley, 



Raising the Assuan Dam—The height of the Assuan Dam in Egypt is being 
increased by 30 feet, the work being carried out by the famous engineers Sir 
Murdock Macdonald and Partners of London. 



Three Little Imps—These delightful babies were exhibited at a London cat show. 



London Sea Rangers—Some of London’s Sea Rangers are here seen receiving 
instructions before a practice row on Regent’s Park Lake. 



Fighting the Drought—Work on a farm at Cheshunt In Hertfordshire. To save 
a hundred thousand cabbages water was carted a mile three times a week. 
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PUBLIC CHANCES 
THROWN AWAY 

THE NEGLECT OF OUR 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Why So Many of Our Great 
Roads Are Spoiled 

POWERS NOT USED 

. There is a great fear , that the new 
arterial road just completed between 
Manchester and Liverpool will be sub¬ 
ject to.that ribbon development which 
lias proved so harmful in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London. 

The town and country planning 
expert. Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
has been pointing out that if the Lanca¬ 
shire County Council had used its legal 
powers it could have prevented for all 
time any possibility of this happening. 

So long ago as 1909 Parliament 
realised that the frontage question in 
the case of new roads was important. 
W hen, under the Development and Road 
Improvement Funds Act, they made 
provision for roads such as these they 
gave public authorities power to buy 
land on either side 'so that these 
authorities could control any building. 
It is a power which has hardly ever been 
used, and Lancashire missed its clianco. 

A Striking Object Lesson 

Frontages on the new roads have 
been greatly enhanced in value by 
their making. One example of a way 
in which this increased value was 
secured for the community may be 
given. In 1916 a Committee of the 
Middlesex County Council purchased 
five and a half acres for '^825. They 
used' only three-quarters' of an acre 
of this area for road purposes and sold 
the remainder for about ^7000. 

, The Ministry of Transport is rightly 
anxious that these new roads should be 
available for their purpose, and not 
that half the width should be blocked by 
vehicles standing outside shops and 
houses; but little is yet done, and 
other Departments of State are hardly 
helpful. The Ministry of Health rules 
that a County Council has no legal 
power to build, and Somerset House 
charges full building value on frontages 
to these roads when , assessing the 
death duties, even though the land- 
owners have refrained from selling 
for this purpose, or from building on 
their own account. 

A Separate Service Road 

Under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, however, the authorities can insist 
on the construction of a separate 
service road within the wiclth of 120 
feet when this does not cost more than 
the frontagers would he compelled to 
pay for the making of a road under the 
local by claws. 

It is time that everybody realised 
that everything possible must be done 
to prevent the continuance of an evil 
which not only spoils the appearance 
of our countryside but adds considerably 
to the death-rate on our roads. 


IMAGINATION AT THE 
THEATRE 

London has just had a strange 
example of mass suggestion. 

In one of the new plays a scene is laid 
in the operating theatre of a hospital. 
Several dramatic critics said afterwards 
that a strong smell of iodoform came 
from the stage. 

None was used. 

They imagined they smelled it because 
the sight of the operating theatre re¬ 
called the smell of antiseptics to them. 

Very often we smell, see, or hear what 
we expect to experience rather than what 
actually exists. That is how ghost 
stories come into being. 

Manchester Ice Company has offered 
for street cleaning the waste water 
running through its condensers. - 


THE BEST WAY 
WITH OUR COAL 

Our First Machine 
of Its Kind 

MIXING THE BLACK DIAMONDS 

A plant which may be a means of 
great economies in our industries and of 
great benefit to the general community 
was set in motion not long ago by the 
Secretary for Mines. 

It was the first coal-blending plant in 
England, devised to supply a fuel 
without the drawbacks so many of our 
coals'havc. There arc coals which burn 
too fast, which make too much smoke, 
or which clog the furnaces with an 
undue amount of clinker and ash, so 
that in one way or another there is often 
great waste when one particular type of 
coal is used. 

Messrs Judd Budd realised that it 
might be possible by blending different 
types of fuel to arrive at a type which 
would have most of the advantages 
without the disadvantages. They called 
in the industrial chemists, who have 
experimented with the various British 
coals, and machinery has been set up 
for supplying to our industries what it 
is hoped will be a much better coal than 
has been hitherto used. 

The different grades are placed in 
separate hoppers and fed in turn on to a 
belt, a layer of each grade to a certain 
thickness* The belt delivers these layers 
of coal to a mixing machine : a delicate 
operation, as care must be taken that 
the lumps of coal arc not broken. From 
this mixing machine the coal is delivered 
blended in the proper proportions for 
the. market. 

The idea is an excellent one, and 
shows that scientific thought is being 
concentrated on making the best of our : 
most important natural wealth. 

MAKING A TIME-TABLE 
6000 Trains a Day 

We have been looking into the Great 
Western Railway's summer time-table,, 
larger than ever this year, with the extra 
Saturday holiday services shown apart 
from those for the rest of the week. 

All road, water, and air connections 
are shown in this important publication, 
whose 312 pages go all over the world. 
There are more than 6,000,000 figures in 
it, and every one had to be checked 
twice over before the book went to press. 

Throughout the winter men and 
women were busy preparing it, arranging 
branch-line services to fit in with main¬ 
line trains, and working out the exact 
times at which signal-boxes will be 
passed and stations reached over the 
whole intricate network of rails. The 
type and stereos used in printing the 
results of this colossal task weigh more 
than four tons. Nearly 6000 trains a day 
run on the Great Western system. 

THE RINGER IN THE 
TOWER 
His Last Peal 

A veteran bellringer passed away the 
other day when he was taking his part 
in a peal of the ten highest of all the 
bells in London. 

He was in the 300-foot tower of the 
Imperial Institute, which was built by 
Thomas Collcutt to celebrate the Jubilee 
in the Victorian Era and has been 
gracing Kensington with its beauty since 
the year 1893. 

The ringer who passed away was Mr 
Walter Prime, who for 50 years had 
been a member of the St Paul's company 
of ringers and of the Ancient Society 
of College Youths. This society has 
been in existence since 1637, and 
practises regularly on such fine rings as 
those of Southwark Cathedral, St Mary- 
le-Bow, St Michael's, Cornhill, and this 
lpvely group of bells which is suspended 
high over London's museums. . . 


CHILDREN ARE 
MORE HEALTHY 

Better Fed and Better 
Treated 

GOOD REPORTS FROM 
HOSPITALS AND DOCTORS 

There is good news from many .sources 
about the children of London. In spite 
of the hard times of recent years they 
are growing up much healthier and 
happier than their fathers. 

First of all we have the reports of the 
hospitals, most of which state that the 
number of patients showed a reduction 
last year. One hospital reports that its 
beds were filled by 6723 children last 
year as compared with 7215 in 1932, 
while there were nearly 4000 fewer 
out-patients. 

Perhaps the most encouraging news of 
all is in the report of Sir Frederick 
Mcnzies, the Medical Officer for the 
L.C.C. schools. He found that last year 
the lowest percentage of children below 
average nutrition was reached at 47. 

Care For London Children 

In London steps are taken to cope with 
any sad cases. Someone is at fault. Sir 
Frederick declares, if any child at an 
elementary school suffering from lack 
of food is not immediately dealt with. 

There arc routine inspections by 
school doctors, who recommended for 
treatment last year 16 per cent as 
against 17 per cent in 1932. When these 
children were examined again after 
treatment over 82 per cent, the largest 
proportion yet recorded, were found to 
be cured. Such complaints as anaemia, 
defective vision, and discharges from 
the car have decreased. 

There is an increased willingness on 
the part of parents to follow the advice 
of the school doctor, though there is 
still a reluctance on the part of the 
children, supported by their parents, to 
visit the dentist ! We hope that the 
40 per cent who declined will face up 
to the treatment and accept the facilities 
offered by the Council. 

Much Still To Be Done 

.London children have never been so 
well fed as they are today. They are 
better treated too. 

All this is most encouraging, but we 
must not forget that, despite all this 
advance, much has still to be done for 
children. There is scope for more 
voluntary workers for the benefit of 
the very young children before they 
reach school age, and there is the more 
difficult problem of the boys and girls 
who have just left school and have not 
reached the age of National Insurance. 
Voluntary workers are still required in 
both these fields. 


RADIO WARFARE 
Abuse of a Great Invention 

An article in a Paris magazine gives a 
sad account of '‘radio warfare" in Europe. 

The Nazis started it when, from a 
powerful station in Munich, they ex¬ 
horted the Austrians to proclaim a 
general strike. The Russians now 
methodically broadcast in German, 
French, and other languages; while 
Prague, the principal Czecho-SIovakian 
station, broadcasts anti-Soviet propa¬ 
ganda in Russian. 

To combat the Russian speeches, which 
often conflict with those of Nazi leaders, 
the German Government has made it a 
punishable offence for a good German to 
“ tunc in " Russia. 

But defence, in this new warfare, is 
not confined to the issuing of counter¬ 
propaganda ; blanketing of stations is 
also Tesorted to. Russian stations fre¬ 
quently jam the broadcasts from Prague, 
Madrid, Barcelona, and other European 
stations ; while similar interference 
occurs between ^stations in Italy and 
Yugo-Slavia. 
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BRUNEL’S WOODEN 
BRIDGES 

LAST ONE GOES 

320 Yards of 100-Feet-High 
Trestles at Penryn 

ITS GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

The last of the 80 timber viaducts 
designed by Isambard Brunei for the 
Great Western Railway is being replaced 
this month by a modern structure. 

This Collegewood viaduct is just out¬ 
side Penryn Station on the Truro-to- 
Falmouth branch. It was 102 feet high 
and over 320 yards long, the longest 
of all on the railway. 

It is something of a coincidence that 
the granite from Penryn from which 
Rennie built Waterloo Bridge is being 
removed stone by stone at the same 
time as the great timbers are removed 
near the granite quarries there. 

An Amazing Tribute 

The piers of the new bridge arc of 
masonry, its arches are of brick, while 
reinforced concrete is used for the 
parapets. 

It is an amazing tribute to Brunei that 
his timber structure should have sup¬ 
ported on its 15 spans the greatly- 
increased weight and speed of trains until 
this day, an immense achievement. All 
who admire the genius of this great 
engineer will regret the passing of this 
last of his wooden viaducts. It is 
101 years since he was appointed 
engineer to the G.W.R., and though 
his last wooden structure is now being 
replaced, and the broad gauge has long 
given place to the normal narrow gauge, 
the railway remains as a permanent 
memorial of his work. 

Few engineers have achieved as much 
as he did. Not only did he design bridges 
and plan railways but he designed great 
docks, and constructed another Great 
Western. She was the first steamship 
to be employed in. a regular service 
across the Atlantic, her voyages being 
made at an extremely fast speed. He 
went on to design the Great Britain, at 
first for paddles, but soon after he 
adapted her for the first screw propeller 
to be used iu a liner. 

The Great Eastern 

The crown of his achievements was 
the Great Eastern, which brought 
together the New World and the Old as it 
had never been thought possible before, 
for the Great Eastern was employed 
in the laying of the Transatlantic cable. 
Brunei unfortunately did not live to see 
this great event; the constant labours 
and anxiety which he underwent in 
achieving the Great Eastern killed him. ‘ 

In the autumn of 1859 he went to sec a 
trial.run of his great ship in the Thames, 
and in this hour of triumph he was 
seized with sudden illness and died 
ten days later. 

THE LONELY CHURCH 

A story of the devotion of an elderly 
Scots lady to the church of her youth 
was told in Australia not long ago. 

The church is an old building in 
Kangaroo Valley erected by a band of 
Scottish settlers many years ago, and 
Sunday after Sunday services were 
conducted in it. 

But times changed. The value of land 
in Kangaroo Valley rose and the prudent 
settlers sold their holdings, reaped a 
profit, and took up cheaper land else¬ 
where. So the little congregation left: 
all except one. 

For years the one remaining wor¬ 
shipper, Miss E. L. Campbell, has cared 
for the church building, Every Sunday 
she plays the organ, sings the hymns/ 
and bows her head in silent prayer. 
When the lonely service is ended she 
locks up the building and makes her way • 
homeward. 

Even this will apparently have to end 
soon, for the land on which the tiny 
church is built is needed. 
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VENUS, MARS, AND 
MERCURY 

AS STARS OF THE 
MORNING 

How and Where To Look For 
These Distant Worlds 

WHERE THE SUN NEVER SHINES 

By the C.N, Astronomer 

A favourable opportunity will occur 
next week for seeing the planet Mars 
for the first time after his long journey 
beyond the Sun. He rises about 3 
o’clock and soon after may be found 
low in the eastern sky, but it would not 
be easy to identify him if Venus did 
not appear to be very near to him, 
Venus will be at her nearest to Mars 
on Thursday, August 2, and on the 
following Friday morning, when Mars 
may be seen above Venus and but little 
more than twice the Moon's apparent 



Mercury, Venus, and Mars, showing their 
apparent relative sizes 


width away. The earlier these planets 
are looked, for the better, owing to the 
rising dawn. 

There will be no mistaking Venus, for 
she is much the brightest object in that 
region and may be observed until far 
into the morning, even though the Suri 
has risen, if her position be noted from 
time to time. 

Though Mars will get much brighter 
as he comes nearer, his present great 
distance causes him to appear small and 
faint; for while Venus is 130 million 
miles away. Mars is about 220 million 
miles distant. 

Another world also adorning the early 
morning sky is Mercury, which is much 
brighter than Mars but, being much 
nearer the Sun, is move difficult to per¬ 
ceive. About 4.30 o'clock or an hour 
before sunrise is the best time to look. 
Then Mercury may be seen some way 
below to the left of Venus and about 
ten times the Moon's apparent width 
away, that is, in the course of next week, 
for Mercury, which is about 90 million 
miles away, moves very rapidly and 
will soon be gone. 

An Interesting Group 

Field or opera-glasses will greatly 
help in discerning these - worlds in 
the brightening sky. They form an 
interesting group and, if clear skies 
permit, the change in their positions 
relative to one another may be easily 
noted. They appear just now, when 
observed through a small telescope, as 
shown in the picture. This indicates 
their apparent sizes in proportion to 
each other, but Mercury appears like a 
tiny half-moon, since, owing to his 
position relative to the Sun, we can only 
see one-half of his illuminated hemi¬ 
sphere, the other half, upon which the 
Sun never shines, being for ever hidden 
from us and only seen in silhouette. 

Both Venus and Mercury are receding 
from us. Mercury will not be visible 
for more than a couple of weeks, while 
Venus will be visible for another couple 
of months. They are both racing round 
to the other side of the Sun. The 
Earth is, however, approaching Mars, 
though gaining on him but slowly 
because, while our world is racing after 
him. at about 18J miles a second. Mars 
is, as it were, retreating at an average 
of 15 miles a second and in a much 
larger orbit. So it will not be until 
next year that this rosy planet will 
loom large in the evening sky as the 
Earth draws near.. G. F. M. 


AN INVENTION 
FOR LANCASHIRE 

Keeping Cotton Pliant 

ONE MORE CAUSE OF SERIOUS 
LOSS ELIMINATED 

* The Accrington firm of Howard and 
Bullough has patented a.device for which 
textile manufacturers will be grateful 
because its use will pi*event the loss of 
much good material. 

The last process which cotton yarn 
undergoes before reaching the loom 
is sizing. The yam is passed through a 
tank containing a boiling mixture of 
flour and size, which gives it smoothness 
and additional strength so that it can 
stand the strain of weaving. After 
passing through the tank it must be 
dried quickly, so it is carried over huge 
drums and rollers up into towers filled 
with warm, slightly damp air. 

Between the point where the yam 
leaves the size tank and tliat^at which, 
dried, itris wound again on to a beam, 
there arc naturally many yards of yarn. 

In the old type of sizing plant, when 
the machinery was stopped and the 
humid air thus shut off, this exposed 
yarn became over-dry and brittle, so 
that it was useless. 

The new invention automatically 
controls the supply of humid air when 
the machinery is stopped. Thus the 
yarn no longer becomes too dry, and 
one more cause of serious loss has 
been eliminated from the cotton industry. 

FRIEND OF THE BLIND 
How He is Remembered 

A splendid man had a splendid 
memorial when the Prince of Wales 
went to the National Institute for the 
Blind in Great Portland Street, London, 
the other day to open a new clinic. 

Dr Alfred Eichliolz was one of the 
best friends blind people have ever had. 
He was always trying to find work for 
them, so that they should feel, not only 
independent, but that they were useful 
to their fellow men. 

Now he has died, but his love serves 
the blind still,- because Mr William 
Eichholz has given in his memory a 
clinic where blind people will be trained 
in massage,'where massage and electrical 
treatment will be given by blind experts, 
and where blind masseurs will have their 
headquarters. Whoever comes to the 
clinic will be sure of receiving the best 
and most skilful care. 

It has already been found that the 
sensitive hands of blind people make 
them especially good masseurs. 

It is a perfect memorial to Alfred 
Eichholz, friend of the blind. 

THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

JULY 25—THE DEATH OF 
COLERIDGE 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who died on 
July 25> 1834 , wrote an epitaph for himself. 
There are several versions. This is one of 
them. The words “ for fame ” are to be read 
in the sense of “ instead of fame." 

top, Christian passer-by—stop, 
child of God, 

And read with gentle breast. Beneath 
this sod 

A poet lies, or that which once seemed 
he ; 

0 lift one thought in prayer for S.T.C.: 
That he who man} 7 a year with toil of 
breath 

Found death in life, may here find 
life in death! 

Mercy for praise—-to be forgiven for 
fame 

He asked, and hoped through Christ. 
Do thou the same. 


A MODEL FATHER 

PAT AND DORIS AND 
THEIR NEW BABY 

Young African Elephant 
Arrives From the Sudan 

A TASK FOR HANGO 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Pat and Doris, the Abyssinian lions 
which were sent to the Zoo by the 
King, are proud parents once again. 

This time they have only one cub, 
but it is a plump, sturdy baby, and the 
parents seem determined to give it as 
much attention as possible. 

As a rule Lion House fathers are not 
permitted to come in contact with their 
offspring, but as Pat has proved that 
he can be an asset in the nursery he 
has not been separated from his family 
and is very carefully helping Doris to 
look after the baby. 

Fatherly Affection 

He licks the little creature as tenderly 
as the lioness does, and whenever Doris 
feels inclined to go out into the outdoor 
exhibition den for fresh air and exercise 
Pat lies down beside the cub until she 
returns. Neither of the parents is 
anxious to keep the cub hidden, but 
naturally it will not be seen in the ex¬ 
hibition . den until it is old enough to 
run about. 

For the first few weeks the young 
lion has to remain in the inner sleeping- 
den, but as soon as it becomes strong 
enough to be playful and mischievous 
Doris's new baby will want to see and 
be seen. 

Another attractive new-comer is a 
young African elephant which has been 
presented to the Zoo by the Governor 
of the Sudan. He is only about three 
years old, stands no more than 4 feet 
high, and his tusks are only two inches 
long. His ears, however, are so large 
that they seem far too big for his head, 
and whenever anyone speaks to him 
he at once responds by flapping them. 
His manners are most endearing. 

An Indian Elephant’s Devotion 

The Zoo already has one African 
elephant called Hango and it is hoped 
that she will “ mother" her young 
relative. On previous occasions IT^ngo 
has shown interest in small elephants, 
and if she will take charge of the new 
arrival she will certainly perform a valu¬ 
able service. 

Some time ago an Indian elephant 
adopted a small member of her family 
and became so devoted to her charge 
that she never fed herself until she was 
sure that his appetite had been satisfied, 
and she always took care to hand him 
the best of everything. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card , with name and address. 

Why Does a Nettle Sting? 

Because its hairs arc filled with an acid 
which gets under our skin through the hole 
made by the point of the hair. 

Is Every Seventh Wave a Bigger One? 

No; nor is every third or every ninth. 
These ideas are derived from long ago, 
when these numbers were thought to have 
some special value in Nature. 

Where Did the Games of Chess 
and Draughts Originate? 

It is believed that chess originated in 
India about 1400 years ago; forms of the 
game of draughts were known in ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

Where Does the Water Go at Low Tide? 

As the Earth spins, under the pull of the 
Moon and the Sun, the water is always 
being moved about. When it is pulled to 
one part of the Earth, making high tide 
there, it is being drawn away from -some¬ 
where else, and that somewhere else is 
where the tide is ebbing. No tide rises but 
some other tide falls. 



FOR 
TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight¬ 
een of the love- 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time l 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some* 


a emblem 
Assorted 

".war Biscuits ©’» 

Made only by 

CARRS 

of CARLISLE 



B/ cleaning your teeth after every meal 
you guard them against decay, which 
brings toothache and pain. 

If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean them 
after every me Land visit your dentist 
regularly. 

Euthymol 

tooth/paste 

Fill in and post the coupon below and a 
free sample tube will be sent to you. I 


I POM To Euthymol, Dept. 81/76 
^ w 50 Beak Street, Lon don, W.1 

Please send me a week’s free sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 
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OLD ENGLAND 

Our Lovely Buildings 

GREAT CATHEDRALS AND 
LITTLE INNS 

The Cathedrals of, England. By Harry 
Batsford and Charles Fry. Batsford . js 6d. 

Batsfords are collecting together all 
the beauty and interest of England in 
their English Life Series, and have also 
strayed across the border to write of 
the Face of Scotland in a book which 
well conveys the haunting attraction of 
Scottish scenery and describes its archi¬ 
tecture and characteristics with an 
intelligence born of love. All these 
books are, richly illustrated. 

One of the latest is the greatest, for it 
deals with our proudest heritage, the 
cathedrals of England. A map inside 
the cover shows us their position in 
little outline sketches, just enough to 
call to mind how each differs from each, 
the tall spire of Salisbury, the three 
spires of Lichfield, the dome of St Paul's. 

A Heritage of Beauty 

After an introduction to their builders 
and their fabric we go through the cathe¬ 
drals one by one, while photographs 
and drawings remind us of beauty seen 
or open our eyes to the wonders of the 
Middle Ages in England today. 

Here they all are, from Bristol to 
York, ending with a chapter on the 
parish churches which have been raised 
to the rank of cathedrals, though not 
built as such, and showing us in pictures 
the three cathedrals of our own time, 
Truro’s imitative Gothic completed in 
1 1903, Liverpool's splendid new vision 
which cannot be wholly realised for 
another ten years at least, and Mr 
Edward Maufe's design for a cathedral 
at Guildford which so far exists only in 
drawings. . 

Even as wc are writing yet another of 
these books comes from Batsfords, its 
pages crowded with splendid photographs 
of the old houses by the roadside, which 
by their charm of line or sign pull us up 
before we had even realised that here is 
the bed we want for the night and every 
hope of a good meal in good company. 

Two Striking Inn Signs 

In the new volume, dealing with the 
Old Inns of England, we may trace these 
open doors of the road back to the 
Middle Ages, when a bed for the night 
had to be sought in the guesthouse of 
some monastery, a Pilgrim's Inn such as 
still stands in Glastonbury. We learn the 
origin of their signs and have them 
pictured for us, from grand ones which 
span the road like the Fox and Hounds 
galloping along their painted beam at 
Barley in Hertfordshire, or the little inn 
at Grantham which, with its sign of a 
real; beehive and swarm, inspired the 
lines 

Grantham , two rarities are thine : 

A lofty steeple and a living sign. 

Literature and the inn have always 
been good friends, and art and the inn 
arc as inseparable. Here are houses as 
lovely to look at as any in England, and 
for those who need a good guide there is 
a county list at the back of the book, 
which, like all the rest in the series, is a 
wonderful seven-and-sixpennyworth. 


THE FAIRY TREE 

London has its statue of Peter Pan, 
with its tiny fairies and rabbits and 
other delightful creatures, and Melbourne 
now has a fairy tree. 

It is in one of the public gardens 
bordering the city, and the sturdy bole 
lias been carved so that it. is a whole 
story-book of fairies and elves and sleepy 
imps and rabbits and a hundred delights 
of a fairy world. The whole charming 
design is the gift of Miss Ola Cohn to the 
children of Melbourne ; she has sculp¬ 
tured it herself. 

And part of the joy of this Fairy Tree- 
is the fact that you are never quite sure 
what new delight will greet you when 
you go to see it again, for Miss Cohn 
keeps adding fresh figures to it. 


PETER THE BRAVE 

The summer holidays will take thou¬ 
sands of sightseers to St Peter's in Rome. 

How many of them, we wonder, will 
seek out the dark cold corner where, 
near the tomb which bears the sculptured 
figure of Boniface the Eighth, is a slab 
in the pavement inscribed with the 
name of Peter.the Spaniard ? 

Yet there is a brave true story about 
him which makes it seem worth while to 
turn aside and read his epitaph. It is 
retold in the latest volume of the Makers 
of the Middle Ages Series, Boniface the 
Eighth, by T. S. R. Boase. 

Boniface was Pope from 1294 to 1303. 
His learning, statecraft, and courage 
made him great, but he lacked the saintli¬ 
ness which would have made him loved. 

A Raid in the Night 

Toward the end of his rule the clouds 
gathered. Some of his grandest schemes 
had failed. The French king hated him, 
and a plot was made by William of 
Nogarct to seize the Pope and carry him 
to France, where he would be forced to 
summon a council to declare himself 
deposed. He joined forces with Sciarra 
Colonna, who had a family grudge, 
against the Pope and wished to kill him. 

On the night of September 6, 1303, 
Boniface was sleeping in the hill town of 
Anagni when the gates were opened by 
a traitor, and 1300 armed men poured 
in. People rose from their beds to find the 
place in the hands of the conspirators. 

There was confusion and plundering, 
proclamations in the marketplace, and 
terror. Boniface woke to these sounds, 
and sent to know the meaning of them. 
He was told that he must renounce the 
papacy and submit to be a prisoner ; 
but proudly he refused. 

Caught in a Trap 

' There had been a truce till the after¬ 
noon, and then the house where he lay, 
close to the cathedral, was attacked 
from all sides. The Pope and his faithful 
few seemed to be caught in a trap. 
Finally the rioters fired the doors. Some 
of Boniface's men were slain or taken 
prisoner. The rebels rushed through the 
house to find the Pope. 

He had but one companion, Peter the 
Spaniard, While the others had fled 
before the sound of the hunt, Peter, the 
man of lowly birth whom Boniface had 
made a cardinal, stood there ready to die 
with his master. 

Boniface was lying on a couch, clasp¬ 
ing the cross to his breast. 

" Here is my head, here is my breast," 
he said to Sciarra's jeering soldiers. But 
William of Nogaret ran in just in time 
to save him. He was suddenly afraid 
that the murder would raise a scandal. 

Peter’s Devotion 

Boniface was made a prisoner, while 
Sciarra and Nogaret argued for hours 
whether to kill or kidnap him. Looting 
went on, and the town was filled with 
people drunk on stolen wine. 

Before the conspirators had settled 
their quarrel the townsfolk had sobered 
and turned against them. By the end of 
next day Boniface heard new shouting 
in the streets. His gaolers ran away. He 
was fetched out of prison and acclaimed 
in the marketplace. 

A few weeks later the old man was 
dead. 

Later died Peter the Spaniard ; the 
almost-worn-out inscription on his 
humble gravestone says he wanted to be 
buried at the feet of his. master, only a 
place in the pavement, where everyone 
passed over his dust, so long as it was 
near Boniface. 

His heart beat so bravely nearly 
seven long centuries ago ; and yet ours 
warms to it even now. *Thc years have 
not discovered a better thing than a 
loyal friend. 


Pity the Poor Pit Pony 

And buy your coal from the 
mechanical transport mine 


A MYSTERY BIRD 

Secrets of the Elusive 
Woodcock 

Hundreds of our naturalists have 
started a two-years investigation into 
the secrets of the woodcock. 

Throughout summer and winter they 
will be counting the nests and trying to 
watch one of the greatest of the bird’s 
secrets—how it carries its chicks from 
the wood where they are born to the 
open fields where they feed. 

This inquiry is under the direction of 
Mr W. B, Alexander, director of bird 
censuses at Oxford University, and it 
has been organised in connection with 
the new British Trust for Ornithology. 

The woodcock is like a big, dark 
brown snipe, nesting in the woods, 
rarely flies except at night, and is 
coloured so much like the russet-brown 
fallen leaves and twigs that it is difficult 
to see on its nest. Everyone who knows 
a woodcock can help in this inquiry and 
even the young naturalist can learn to 
know the " bird with a stick in its beak," 
as a little country boy once called it. 

In November great numbers of 
woodcock invade this country from 
North Europe, and many from Northern 
England and Scotland pass over to 
Ireland for the winter. - 

Sometimes a smaller and darker wood¬ 
cock comes oyer in these autumn 
falls, as the migrations arc called, and 
some naturalists think this woodcock 
different from our English birds. 

It will be for the census to solve that 
problem, also where each pair nests, 
where they stay in the winter, if they, 
are increasing or decreasing, their migra¬ 
tions, and'many other secrets. 

THE FURNACE MEN’S 
GOOD DEED 

Every Morning For the Birds 

We are glad to print this story sent to us 
from Bury St Edmunds. It is fine to know 
that there are people who find time to do a 
little act of kindness for the birds every day. 

Several mornings lately I have had 
occasion to be near a high chimney- 
stack belonging to a large unused 
furnace. Each morning I saw a furnace- 
man open the furnace door, look inside, 
close the door, and go away again. I 
wondered what it was done for, and was 
told that two years ago the door was 
opened, after being closed for a long 
time, and inside were found about 60 
dead birds, including carrier pigeons and 
starlings. The poor birds had fallen 
down the high chimney and been unable 
to get out, being starved to death. 

Since then these men have made a 
rule to open the door every morning so 
that no other birds shall suffer this 
tragic fate. 


A PRINCE PLAYS FOOTBALL 

A popular footballer on the Rugby 
football fields of Auckland, New Zealand, 
is a young man whose name appears on 
the programmes as John Dovi, but his 
real name is Prince Madraiwiwi, of the 
Thakobau royal family of Fiji. 

In his younger days he played foot¬ 
ball at Wanganui Technical College, 
and later he studied medicine at Otago 
University, where he played football 
for the university team and was also 
a New Zealand University boxing 
champion. Now he is on the medical 
staff of Auckland Hospital, and plays 
for Auckland University. 

A SIGNAL TO THE POSTMAN 

The Calgary post office authorities 
have had a splendid idea, splendid for 
sparsely-settled districts. 

The postmen on their rounds carry 
stamps for sale. Cards have been dis¬ 
tributed to householders which, put in 
a front window, tell the postman that 
stamps are wanted here. Then, in 
addition to pushing the letters through 
the slit, he stops to ask what stamps are 
required and the sale takes place. 


FIRE IN PARADISE 

Somebody Spoils It 
For Everybody 

THE OLD GERMAN SHEPHERD 

Many a time have we motored through 
the lane bordering Lord Malmesbury's 
famous rhododendron forest near Christ¬ 
church in Hampshire and thought it a 
little bit of paradise. 

The great blossoms lit up the lane ; 
we could almost touch them from the car. 

Now this glorious sight, free for every¬ 
body, has been spoiled by. somebody. 
Somebody, it is thought, threw down 
a lighted match or cigarette, and the 
little bit of paradise has been turned 
to a blackened waste. 

Eight hundred acres of rhododendrons 
and pines have been swept by fire, which 
has also destroyed many of the golden 
pheasants, whose brilliant colours could 
be glimpsed through the undergrowth. 

It is terrible, and it is pitiful. There 
arc so many of these blackened wastes 
in these days. Wherever wc go through 
Surrey and Hampshire wc come upon 
them, and in every case they are due to 
somebody’s carelessness. Somebody has 
been busy spoiling things for everybody. 

We should like to sec some strong 
action taken in such cases. In Germany 
20 square miles of forest have been 
devastated in spite of the efforts of 5000 
men to save them, and it is thought it 
was due to an old shepherd knocking 
out his pipe on a stone. The old shepherd 
has been arrested, and we are interested 
to see that General Gocring has issued a 
decree, which for once we can approve, 
forbidding anyone to smoke or light 
a firo on forest land. 

THE FARMER’S WIFE’S 
IDEA 

A Story From Wharfedale 

A Wharfedale farmer’s wife the other 
day noticed a chicken missing from her 
farmyard and after a search found it 
with one foot crushed and broken; 
probably a cow had stepped on it. 

Rather than destroy the chicken she 
took it indoors and cut out of thin but 
fairly strong cardboard a piece the 
shape of the chicken’s foot. 

It was a delicate business getting the 
splint on the tiny patient’s injured toes, 
and it was doubtful whether it would 
remain there. 

It did so, however, for several days, 
and soon the quick-growing limb righted 
itself and the splint was discarded. 

Now the chicken is with the brood, 
as hale and chirpy as the rest of them. 


A CORNER FOR THE 
CHILDREN 

Methodist readers will be interested 
to hear of the Children’s Corner which 
has been dedicated at the Addiscombe 
Methodist Church near Croydon. 

The minister, the Rev Percy Townend, 
is a great lover of children, and it is his 
zeal that has made it possible for this 
portion of the church to be set apart 
for little worshippers. 

Here may be seen the miniature altar 
and Communion rail where children are 
received into membership, and where 
they have their own Communion service. 

Attractively set out are the little 
chairs, a prayer stool, a table, and a 
reading-desk ; while children’s pictures 
round the walls have opening frames so 
that the pictures can be changed. Not 
the least joy of the little people is found 
in the bookcase. 

The tiny sanctuary is open every day. 
One Sunday in every three months Mr 
Townend conducts a children’s service in 
which the young people themselves 
take part, a boy pianist playing his own 
instrument along with the organ and 
leading his little choir. 
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Children 

ENJOY 

BETTER 


when kept well with 

THIS 

safe, delicious, laxative 


Feen-a-mint works utterly naturally; causes 
no griping; no over-action. It is the best 
way to keep children bright and healthy. 
They’ll love its fresh mint flavour I 


Feeriamint 

/or the whole family 



Feen-a-minL brand Chewing Con- s O. 

feciion, with laxative properties, Is 

now obtainable in the popular \^J SIZE 

FREE SAMPLE. Send your name and 
address and lid. fn stamps (to cover postage) to: 
White's Laboratories, Ltd. (Dept. A2), 

14, Thames House, Westminster, S.W.I. 

. ' Wilkins = 

Red Boy 

® FIGRULLS 

And moke sure you get 
the original PIG'-UOLLS 

MADE ONLY &V WILKIN —- 


NEW ISSUE FREE 

Auk to see my approvals. Send ljd. postage and receive 
FREE — Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-centcnary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including re-issuo of 2d. pictorial, 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundl 
Turkey (new issues), oto, 50 stamps in all. Senders 
nf stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-pngo list-, prieo Id. — II. C. WATKINS 
(C.N. Dept), Granville Road, BARNET, 



The best English Canned g: 
Fruits are the famous & 
“LIN-CAN” Brand | 
which are grown and | 
!| packed at the peak of 
II perfection. ■ £ 


RECIPE 

for SUET CRUST foi 


FRESH FRUIT PUDDING 

Fresh Fruit Puddings, . j r y this new way of making delicious ‘Atora’ Puddings, using the 


8 oz. Self-raising Flour f or 
8 oz. Plain Flour and l teaspoon 
Baking Powder . 4 oz. Shredded 

4 Atora/ Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, 
add the Shredded 4 Afom/ and 
mix , do not rub in 9 add water 
to mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupful) and roll out. 
Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. 
Steam IV 2 to 2 hours on slow fire 
or small gas jet. > 

N. B. When making fruit puddings 
with canned fruit , use the syrup 
from the tin in place of sugar for 
sweetening. _ ‘ 

100 tested recipes are given in the 
* Atora* Recipe Book. Send a postcard 
for a copy,* post free from Hugon 
& Co.,Ltd,,Openshaw } Manchester. 


N.i 


English Canned Fruits which are now available in such delightful 
quality and abundance. By this means you may enjoy the 
delights of fresh fruit puddings at all times and seasons. Puddings 
made from the luscious home-grown fruits like Gooseberries, 
Plums and Damsons are perfection itself when prepared with— 



★ Britain's leading 

A CONSISTENTLY high standard of quality 
£~\ both in technical and literary contributions, 
a never-failing determination to give to every 
reader the information which will help him and 
reading matter which will interest or amuse, 
have earned for “ The Wireless Constructor ” 
the undisputed title of ‘ Britain’s Leading Radio 
Magazine.’ A band of wireless experts which is 
unrivalled in radio journalism today contributes 
to its pages. Its articles are the last word in 
modern radio technique, and the news of broad¬ 
casting activities which it offers is always 
accurate and up to date. 
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TT/ie thrilling Story of a Qreat dKystery begins iftfext Week 


THE MASTER 

A Serial Story & 

CHAPTER 51 

Tho Claw 

A rchie had not a notion what Jimmy was 
talking about. “ What’s the matter 
with the place ? ” he demanded. 

“ I’ll tell, you,” said Jimmy, suddenly 
serious.' “ There’s a big loch at the end of 
this passage. It’s tidal, of course, but the 
channel is too narrow to fill it to the level 
of the tide outside in n few hours ; and it’s 
worse still when it comes to emptying it. 
Talk of a mill race ! A milt race is not in it 
with the torrent in the Daingcan." 

“ But if it’s like that they’ll be drowned, 
Neil and Duncan too,” exclaimed Archie. 

“ Don’t get excited, Grant. It’s not as 
bad as that. You see it's just the top of the 
tide now and if this Grier knows his way in 
he probably thinks he’ll be able to dodge us. 
He’ll get up to the loch and lie there until 
the top of the next tide. Or lie might land 
and clear off somewhere.” •* 

“ And meantime Neil will die of blood- 
poisoning,” said Archie bitterly. 

“ Don't worry. We’ll* smoke the old fox 
out,” replied Jimmy confidently. “ Where 
he can go I can—and a bit faster,” he added, 
as he steered his powerful craft in toward 
the‘entrance. . . , 

Archie was watching the Storm King, It 
was plain that Grier knew his .way into the 
Daingcan, for his launch was now almost 
between the two jaws of black rock which 
marked the entrance. The Bee crept after. 
The tide was still running.in and there was 
plenty, of water, but the How..was slacking. 
It was just the top of the flood,. 

The Bee ran gently in between the low 
bare headlands, in the dim starlight these 
had a curiously grim aspect. Then they 
were in the channel, which was only about 
a hundred yards wide, and edged on each 
side by walls of dark rock. The water was 
very smooth yet full of queer twists and 
tide rips. 

Grier, now that ho had found his way 
safely through the barrier of rocks at the 
entrance, had increased his speed, and in 
the quiet of the calm night the rattle of his 
ancient engine echoed from cliff to cliff. 

“ Tide's turning,” said Ruthvcn presently. 
Jimmy nodded. The channel curved and 
narrowed, and Grier's launch began to slow. 
She was meeting the first force, of the ebb. 

Another curve. Beyond it a much wider 
space, almost a small loch. Jimmy hugged 
the left bank but suddenly Grier turned 
right, cutting diagonally across the open. 

“ The fool! ” burst out jimmy in sudden 
alarm. . ” Surely he doesn't think he can 
cross the Claw ! ” 

“ The Claw ? ” repeated Archie. 

“ A big rock almost a reef. You can see 
the swirl over it. It bares at half tide, 

and-” He stopped short, then yelled at 

the top of his voice. “ Look out, Grier ! ” 
But Grier, evidently thinking he could 
either cross over the top of the rock or cut 
inside it and then gain a good half-mile, 
drove on at full speed. 

“ He's over it,” muttered Jimmy, and as 
the words passed his lips the Storm King 
stopped with a jerk. “ He’s on it! ” Jimmy 
added with a gasp. 

“ Back her ! ” came a hoarse shout from 
Grier, and Wyon reversed the engine. 

Reckless of danger Jimmy turned his Bee 
and drove across toward the Storm King. 
Grier’s boat was still haul aground, though 
the ebb was piling against her bow. The 
way in which the stream was sluicing out 
was terrifying. 

“Better stay where you are, Grier,” 
shouted Jimmy, as lie came up astern. 
” The bottom’s out of her.” 

Grier was in the bow. lie had a pole out 
and was pushing against the rock with all 
his great strength. 

Grier took no notice, and just then, 
between his efforts and the reversed screw, 
the Storm King began to move, backward 
and slide off the reef. She came almost on 
top of the Bee. 

“Neil!” yelled Archie, and heard a 
mu filed shout from. inside the deckhouse. 
The Storm King came, stern first, past the 
Bee, and even Archie could hear the water 
rushing into her. 

- “ The crazy idiot! ” snapped Jimmy, as he 
swung in pursuit. Archie's heart was in his 
throat. Neil tied up inside that deckhouse ! 

. “ Get alongside her,” lie hissed at Jimmy, 
Jimmy was not listening. He was telling 
Ruthvcn to get a rope. Archie sprang out of 


OF THE MOOR 

© By T. C. Bridges 

the cockpit and dashed up into the bow. 
The Bee was already overhauling the other 
launch and her bow was only a yard from 
the other's stern. Grier was yelling to Wyon 
to get the pump going. 

Before either Jimmy or Ruthvcn realised 
what Archie was about Archie had made a 
desperate leap. lie landed with all his 
weight on top of Wyon, knocking him silly. 

With a roar Grier came at him. But 
Archie was beside himself. For hours past 
the knowledge that Neil was hurt and in 
sad need of doctor's help had been burning 
within him. He had been feeling all the 
time that it was Grier's fault, and his one 
thought had been to get even with the big 
pirate. lie went for Grier with a sort of 
silent, fury. His head struck Grier in tho 
stomach and at the same time lie flung both 
arms,round the man's legs. 

. Archie was heavy and hard and the force 
of his charge sent the long man staggering 
backward. Grier had dropped his pole 
to tackle Archie and it lay across the deck. 
Grier’s heels caught against it and over lie 
went, Archie on top of him. In falling, the 
back of hi's head rapped against the corner 
of flic deckhouse, and once down he lay like 
a log. But as lie fell one knee flew up and 
struck Archie on the forehead and Archie 
lay as still as Grier. The.Storm King, with 
no one in control drifted swiftly away. , 

CHAPTER 52 

Archie Speaks Up 

A rope ! ” gasped Jimmy. " Be quick, 
* p Ruthvcn, She won't float ’ five 
minutes.” 

Ruthvcn was already on his feet and had 
ready a coil of rope. Jimmy had turned 
his Bee and was pushing her alongside 
the other launch. 

Out at sea tlio rescue would have been a 
simple matter, but here it was very much 


J acko seemed lost without his little 
raft. It had been such fun swim¬ 
ming out with it, and diving off. 

j acko was quite good at diving ; much 
better, in fact, than his Big Brother 
Adolphus. 

But Adolphus could swim well enough, 
lie hired a boat one day from the 


fishermen and was just pushing off when 
a wet hand grabbed the rowlocks and 
up came Jacko’s dripping head. 

“ Can I come too ? "he begged. “ Be 
a sport, Adolphus." 

33 ut Adolphus scowled. “ Clear out!'’ 
he said. “ I don't want any of your 
larks." And with a couple of strong 
strokes he pulled away. 

■Pig ! " muttered Jacko. 

lie looked round. He wasn’t going 
to be done. out of his dive. All he 
could see was one lonely bathing machine 
(the old-fashioned kind on wheels) 
looking forlorn and* forsaken by the 
water’s edge. > 

J acko stared in surprise.,... “ Nov/ whcrc 
can that have come from ? " he won¬ 
dered . For everybody bathed from tents. 


the reverse. The tide was already sluicing 
out and was carrying the Storm King over 
toward the south bank of the channel, 
where a maze of dangerous rocks lay just 
below the surface. Jimmy spoke again. 

“ I'll shove alongside her and you'll have 
to take the rope over. Make it fast first.” 

Ruthven merely nodded. He understood 
the danger every- bit as clearly as Jimmy 
Murdoch did. Five people to be rescued, 
and less then five minutes to do it in. 

Jimmy had switched on his big head¬ 
light and its white glare lit the rushing 
current and showed it lined with long 
streaks of foam.' Ruthven made one end 
of the line fast to the bollard aft and got 
ready to jump. Just then sonic freak of 
the tide twisted the Storm King round. 

“ I can’t reach her,” cried Ruthvcn. 

He was scared, for every moment the 
smuggler’s launch was l6wcr in the water. 
J ust *thcn Archie stirred. He sat up, 
looked round, and saw Ruthvcn. 

“ Catch ! ” cried Ruthvcn and flung the 
rope. It fell right across the Storm King. 
Archie staggered up and caught it. He 
was still so giddy he reeled as he moved, 
yet somehow he managed to make his end 
fast. Instantly Jimmy opened his throttle 
and started, dragging the pirate launch 
away from the rocks into safer water. The 
moment both craft were clear he slacked 
off and Ruthven, using all his strength, pulled 
the Storm King alongside the Bee. 

Archie meantime had found his way into 
the deckhouse and cut Duncan loose, and 
Duncan came out, carrying Neil. With 
Ruthven’s help he lifted Neil into the Bee. 

The Storm King's deck was almost level 
with the water. It was plainly only a 
matter of moments before she sank. And 
Grier and Wyon were still aboard her. 
RiithVcn sprang aefoss and; picking up 
Wyon bodily, fairly flung him into the 
Bee, but Grier was too big for him to shift 
single-handed. 

Duncan came to the rescue. Pluckily he 
jumped back into the sinking craft and he 
and Ruthven between them managed to 
lift him. The water was actually bubbling 
up in the cockpit of his launch as they 


He waded across and had a good look 
at it, and suddenly an idea came into 
his head. He began to grin. He'd push 
it out into deep water and get on the roof. 
It would make a lovely diving-board. 

The tide was rolling in fast; it was 
as easy as winking. One good push and 
away the. great lumbering thing went. 


With a glad whoop Jacko put 
one foot on the wheel and sprang up. 

“ Adolphus can keep his old boat," 
he cried ; “this is good enough forme ! " 
Hp flung his; arms, over. his head and 
was saying, “ One—two—three ! " when 
there came a shout,' and out of the little 
window popped a man’s head. 

Jacko looked;;doivn. Horrors ! The 
machine wasn’t empty after all.. 

The man inside was furious. His 
clothes. were floating round him, and 
soon the water would be up to his neck. 

Jacko began to laugh. He laughed 
till he shook, and the shaking upset him. 
He wobbled and, .with a yell, over he 
went, splash ! ^ .. \ - .. . 

He had had his dive, but it was 
hardly the sort lie had intended l 


rolled him over the gunwale of the Bee, and 
as they too followed him the bow of the 
Storm King dipped. It was Archie who 
cut the rope; then Jimmy opened his 
throttle again and drove away just as the 
smugglers’ launch dived to her end. 

With nimble fingers Ruthvcn knotted a 
length of rope round Grier’s ankles and 
another round his wrists, then picked up 
, Neil and carried him into the cabin. 

“So Archie got to Mulzie ? ” said Neil 
as Ruthven stripped the dirty bandage 
from his damaged foot. 

“ He* got there. Stole a car to do it.” 

“ Stole a car ! ” Neil repeated. “ No ! ” 

He burst into a chuckle. “ lie didn’t 
| steal this launch too, did ho ? ” 

“No; she belongs to Jimmy Murdoch, 
the lad who’s handling her.” He lowered 
his voice. “ Neil, you seem to have done 
a good job. Grant's been fairly making 
me gasp. You ought to have seen him 
; tackle that long Grier.” 

“ Archie's all right,” said Neil happily. 
“ Have you finished with my foot ? ” 

“ For the present. You’ll have to keep 
it up for a week, my lad. Now I must see 
to Grier. He’s got a hole in his head.” 

“ One minute, doctor,” begged Neil. 
** Couldn’t we get the letter tonight ? ” 

“ What letter ? ” 

Neil explained about Captain Lowry’s 
letter hidden in the haunted house and the 
^500 which Grier had stolen. 

“ I'll ask Jimmy. If there's water I’ve no 
doubt he’ll do it. Meantime you lie quiet.” 

Ten minutes later ho was back. “ Jimmy 
says it's all right. We're just turning up 
the Darrig now. And here are your notes.” 
He handed the bundle of banknotes to 
Neil, who stowed them in his pocket. 

It was a race against the tide to reach 
the haunted house while there was sufficient 
water to float the Bee. But Jimmy’s 
powerful engines made light of the distance. 

Purvis, hearing the strange launch come 
roaring into the loch, bolted. They did 
not wait to hunt him. Archie ran in and 
got the papers, and in five minutes the Bee 
was racing down with the ebb to the sea. 

It was just dawn as they reached Mulzie, 
and their first task was to rout up Maccoll 
and hand over .the prisoners. Then the 
rest went up to Ruthven’s house in liis 
car. As Ruthven was putting the latchkey 
in the lock the door opened and there was 
Mr Chard, cool and composed as usual. 

“I came by car the minute I got your 
phone message. Dr Ruthven,” he said. 
“ Got here twenty minutes ago.” He 
glanced round. “ It looks as if you’d 
been successful.” 

“ Fairly,” replied Ruthven, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “ We’ve, recovered 
Neil and Archie, we’ve caught two 
smugglers, got back a quantity of stolen 
money, and found a house full of smuggled 
goods. And wc owe our success mainly 
to Archie Grant.” . 

• “ Archie ! ” repeated Mr Chard, and stood 
gazing at Archie as if he could not believe 
his eyes. Archie's clothes were still covered 
with dried mud, his hands and face were 
the colour of mahogany, and 'his once 
sleek head of hair was an unruly mop. 

“ Where do you think 1 found him 
tonight, Mr Chard?” Ruthven went on. 

“ Shut up, doctor,” begged Archie. 

“ I'm doing the talking, Archie,” Ruthven 
retorted. “ I found liim in prison. But let's 
go in and sit by the fire and you shall hear 
the whole story,” 

Mr Chard never said a word until tho 
doctor had finish oil. Then he got up, went 
across to Neil, and grasped liis hand. 

“ You win, Neil. 1 felt you would.” 
He turned to Archie. “ Archie, I’m proud 
of you. Glen Tallach is yours.” 

“ What about Duncan, sir ? ” Archie 
asked sharply. - “ We’d never have got 
through without him.” 

“ Duncan shall be provided for. And I 
hope now that lie realises Rcnny’srcal char¬ 
acter from those papers of Captain Lowry 
lie will give him up.” 

. Duncan frowned. “ Reckon I've got to. 
But I’d like to get him off that island,” 

“ We’ll see to that,” said Mr Chard. 

Archie spoke again. “ Couldn’t you take 
Duncan f6r your works, sir ? ” 

Mr Chard's eyes widened. “I’ve pro¬ 
mised that to Neil.” 

“ No, sir,” said Archie boldly, “ 1 can’t 
get on without Neil. When he comes of 
age he’s got to be factor at Glen Tallach.” 

Mr'Chard hesitated. “But perhaps lie 
..doesn't, want to be factor. It looks as if 
liis father would get back his money.” 

“ Want "it,” cried 'Neil. “There’s no 
job in the world I’d like better.” 

I THE END 


Jacko gets his dive 
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The long school holidays give your child¬ 
ren a twofold opportunity. They can 
combine health with pleasure—pleasure 
with learning. The long break is bridged 
with golden hours of instruction when 
your children have the companionship of 

ARTHUR MEE’S 


CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

in 10 glorious volumes 


By the compelling charm of their contents—by 
their delightful pictures—by the simple language in 
which the problems of the child’s mind are explained 
and solved—these wonderful hooks have become 
wells of pure delight for hundreds of thousands of 
children and the source of inspiration for thousands 
of teachers and parents throughout the world. 

A very little experience with The Children’s 
Encyclopedia in the home shows the remarkable 
manner in which it creates interest. Children are 
drawn to it as to a magnet. The 16,000 striking 
educational pictures—200 plates in full colour and 


300 pages in photogravure—attract them at once; 
and the brief descriptions in happy conversational 
style hold the attention without fatigue. The 19 
Great Departments—Nature, Science, History, Bio¬ 
graphy, Art, Poetry, Stories, Literature, Manual 
Occupations, and so on—open every door a child 
mind should enter. 

Lord Baden-Powell says: “ The Children’s 

Encyclopedia cannot fail to he of the greatest value 
to the rising generation.” 

It is a joy to all the family. Will you give 
your children this great advantage? 


The Volumes 

arc sent carriage paid 
on payment of only 


IBP 



the remainder of the 
price being remitted in 
monthly subscriptions 
of a few shillings. 


FILL IN AND POST 

THE COUPON 

for full particulars. 



FREE for your children 

This Beautiful 32-page 

BOOKLET in COLOUR 




j~THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 

The Educational Beck Co., Ltd., Tallis Sf., VVHitefriars, London, E.C.4. 

Please send me, free for my children, the beautiful booklet containing 
nearly a hundred educational pictures, including five full-page colour plates 
and four pages of photogravure, taken from The Children’s Encyclopedia. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS. ....... j 

-.;■•••...— I 

| OCCUPATION.... .......a Jt j 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for i is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4 


THE BRAN TUB 

Badly Mixed 

A SHOPKEEPER bought 570 plant 
bulbs. There were two 
varieties, one'of which cost him 
16 for a shilling and the other 1.8 
for a shilling. 

The bulbs were delivered in two 
separate boxes, one for each 
variety, but in putting the boxes 
on a shelf he upset the whole lot 
on the floor. 

To have sorted them out into 
two lots again would have been a 
very difficult task, so the shop¬ 
keeper sold them in mixed lots 
at 15 for a shilling, making a profit 
of three shillings. ; ■ 

How many were there of each 
Of the two kinds, ? Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 





Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on July 28. The daylight is 
now getting shorter each day. 

Lammas Day 

'J'iie First of August is Lammas 
. Day. The' term is derived 
from the expression loaf-mass, and 
refers to the ancient custom of 
sending a loaf of wheat to the 
Church to represent an offering of 
first-fruits. 

Next Week in the Countryside 

Young broods of swifts and 
second broods - of swallows 
are fledged. The common grass¬ 
hopper is heard. The red admiral 
and small skipper butterflies and 
the large eggar moth are seen. 
The common feverfew, stone 
parsley, knotted spurrey, common 
calamint,' fennel, gipsywort, hoary 
ragwort, wild angelica, and worm¬ 
wood are in blossom. 

Ici On Parle Francais 



Other Worlds Next Week . 

TN the evening the planet Jupiter 
.is .in the South-West, ; and 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
East toward 
midnight. In 
the morning 
Mercury, 

Venus, a'nd 
Mars are in 
the North- 
East, and Saturn is in the South. 
The picture shows the Moon as 
it may be seen .looking South at 
midnight on Monday, July 30 . 

Hidden Seaside Towns 

Yiie names of eight well-known 
seaside places are hidden 
below: : 

In classic Rome Rachel Alary 
Denison was bitten by mosquitoes 
that hovered over her. Rachel 
was an authoress and owned. a 
lovely dog. She wore a rosebud 
every morning, which excited a 
good deal of admiration. 

Answer next week 

A Tent Stove 

Yhere are times when camp- 
' ers would appreciate extra 
warmth inside the tent. Here is 
an eflicient and perfectly safe 
kind of stove which can easily be 
made. Dig a hole about a foot 
deep and just large enough to 
correspond with the opening of 


a bucket. Collect from the out¬ 
door camp fire the glowing embers 
and pack them*into the. hole, to 
the level V of the. surrounding 
earth if possible, and then invert 
a bucket over -the embers. Next 
pack soil round the rim of the 
bucket to prevent fumes or 
smoke escaping and your stove is 
ready. The bucket will radiate 
heat for quite a long time. 

Tangled Poets 

gELOW are the tangled names of 
eight poets. 

. NETS ON N.Y. STAKE 
WRONG NIB HE YELLS 

THEIR WIT TO RESIST 

THROW SWORD 
• FLAMES DIE Answer next week 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
AH Guessed Wrongly. 594 
Beheaded Word. Wheat, heat, eat 
What Am IP Atoney 
Find the Vegetables 
Bean, car-rot, mar-row, on-i-on, 
RA-dish, par-snip, art-i-choke. y 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Red Cross Posters 



Le bouclier La bonne Le galet 

Shield Servant Shingle 

On lie se sert plus du bouclier. 
La bonne vient ouvrir la porte. 
La plage est couverte de galets. 



Dr MERRYMAN 

He Forgot the Number . 

Yhe maid answered the door 
and found two men waiting. 
“ I’m the plumber, miss,” said 
one, a jolly-looking man, “ and 
none of your jokes about me for¬ 
getting anything. I’ve brought 
my tools and I’ve brought my 

mate, and-” 

“ Then you’d better take them 
to the right house,” interrupted 
the maid, as, laughingly, she 
dosed the door. 

Different Views 



'J'HESE posters issued by the Reel Cross Society show its three aims,* a 
healthy mind, a healthy body, and a helping hand. \ 


You speak without reflection,: 

Said the Mirror do the ‘Pane, 
When you say that I am* not 
admired like you. ' •; .V ■ 

Surely, said the;Window, to you 
it must be plain v: 

That quite a lot of people share my 
' view. . • • . . 

• ' Caught* 

Y IIE usual little crowd watched the 
fishermen come in with their, 
newly-caught lobsters. -Suddenly 
a dog darted off yelping, with a 
lobster gripping its tail. ^ , V. 

7 “ Whistled your dog, man!” 
yelled a fisherman to the dog’s 
owner. 

’ “Not likely,” was the reply; 
“ you whistle your lobster.” 

7 ' Wideawake Betty 

TJncle thought he would set a 
• ' little catch for Betty. 

“ What Was the difference be¬ 
tween Noah’s' Ark and Joan of 
Arc ? ” he asked. . . ... 

Betty was equal to the occasion. 
f “ Noah’s.Ark was made of wood 
and Joan of Arc was Maid of 
'Orleans,” she replied. 

Explained 

Yhe young bore was talking as 
■ usual. 

. “ If I ‘stand on my head I’m 
told the blood rushes to my head,” 
he said. “ Why is it, then, that 
when I’m standing on my feet the 
blood does not rush to my feet ? ” 
“ Because ‘ your feet are not 
empty,” volunteered a listener. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


P eti-r had covered the 
garden-seat with coloured 
paper and decorated it with 
flowers from his own garden. 

'* Isn’t this a fine sweet- 
stall 1 ” he said proudly. 

" The sweets look nice too,” 
remarked Pam, tying them in 
dainty packages. “ I hope 
people will see our stall and 
come in to buy.” 

" I wonder who will be our 
first customer,” said Peter, 
“ Whew ! It is a hot day. 
Let’s fetch a sunshade to keep 
the sweets from melting 1 ” 
They ran indoors for a sun¬ 
shade, but when they came 
back the sweets had disap¬ 
peared. Some of the flowers lay 
trampled on the grass, and the 
coloured paper hung in tatters. 

" Someone has taken our 
Bweets without paying for 


them ! ” cried Peter, running 
to the gate. But the only 
person in sight was an old 
gentleman, who came walking 
slowly toward them. 



He’s a darling,” said Pam 


" Have you young folk seen 
a white puppy ? ” he asked. 
" He’s up to mischief, I’ll be 
bound, but it is so hot that I 
can’t walk fast, and I shall 


© The 

have hard work to find the 
little rascal.” 

The twins tried to forget 
their own disappointment. 

" Just sit and rest here, 
sir,” said Peter, pointing to 
the tattered stall. " We’ll 
find the puppy for you.” 

The twins were about to 
open the gate when Pam 
cried, " There’s something 
moving behind the bushes ! ” 

They ran back and found a 
tiny puppy busily burying a 
bag of sweets. The ground 
around him was strewn with 
sweets, and pieces of coloured 
paper;, lay everywhere, 

" Bless me, where did the 
little rascal get all those 
sweets ? ” exclaimed the old 
gentleman. 

" From our sweet-stall,” 
explained the twins. " You 


First Customer 

see, we wanted some money 
for Mummy’s birthday pre¬ 
sent, so we went without sugar 
in our tea for three weeks, 
then we made it into sweets, 
and we hoped to sell them.” 

“ Well, Scamp has been 
your first customer,” laughed 
the old gentleman. " As he 
seems to like your sweets I 
shall be pleased to pay for the 
damage he has done.” 

" He’s a darling ! ” said 
Pam, as the puppy snuggled 
in her arms. 

" Would you like to keep 
him ? ” asked the old gentle¬ 
man, " He's full of fun, and 
I think he will be happier 
with youngsters like you.” 

A few minutes later they 
were on their way down to 
the village to buy the present, 
with Scamp at their heels. 



Does Your Hair 
Get OUT-OF-HAND 
0UT-0F-D00BS ? 


You may have been irritated by unruly hair 
when you’ve been busy out-of-doors . . . . 
A touch of Anzora will keep your hair under 
control in high winds and on the most 
active occasions. And there’s no grease in 
Anzora to soil pillow-cases or headgear. 
Try just a spot to-morrow morning and 
see how it settles ” your hair problem for 
the rest of. the.day I 

If your hair's dry, use the Viola. And for 
those who like their hair to have a *' glossy ” 
appearance there’s the New Brilliantine. * 
They’re all obtainable from' most Chemists, 
Hairdressers and Stores—the Cream and 
Viola in i/-, i/6, and 2/6 bottles, and the 
Brilliantine in i/- bottles. 

MASTERS THE HAIR 

Anzora Perfumery Co.,t.td.,Londoii,N.\V.6 


FREE Pattern 

for making these Two Frocks 



This new “ BEST WAY ” Book 
contains a delightful collection of 
designs for schoolgirls, including 
Frocks, Coats and Suits and de¬ 
lightful outfits for Sports Wear, 
some of which are particularly suit¬ 
able for those who have reached the 
age for specially pretty clothes on 
grown-up lines. 

In all there are over 6o designs to 
choose from. 

FREE PATTERNS for these two 
frocks are given with every copy. 


IgSTlSf 


SUMMER FASHIONS FOR 
GIRLS IN THEIR TEENS 

(Book No. 519) 

5). from all Newsagents and Bookstalls or 7 d. 
post free (Home or Abroad) from ** Beshvay 
29 xa, Oxford Street , London , W.i. 


he Children’s Newspaper is printed in Great Britain and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flcctwav House, Farrlngdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Olliers : 
ho Fleet way House. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1029, at the Post. Oilieo, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere ; 
is a year ; 5s 6d for six months. It can also bo obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd. July 28,1934. S.S. 
















































































































